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The GIST of IT— 


THE Calumet and Hecla Mining Compaf 

has announced it will pay its men a hal 
million dollars—from war profits on copp 
—to apply against the cut in wages mal 
last fall. Page 239. 


THE labor movement and the Christia 

religion came to terms at the Interne 
tional Labor Week in May at Brownit 
Hall, a London settlement. And the fi 
fruits of the understanding were an agree) | 
ment to work for the abolition of war.) 
Page 247, 7 | 


COMMUNITY trusts patterned after thi 

Cleveland Foundation have been e 
tablished the past few weeks in Chicago, 
Spokane, Los Angeles and Milwaukee. Al 
pool the bequests of contributors in thi 
hands of a trust company and use the funds 
through a non-self-perpetuating board @ 
trustees. Page 239. 


CHICAGO is trying to systematize the 
management of its parks and play 
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put at real, not manufactured, work in) 
clearing and trenching new park lands! 
unemployed heads of families in New York) | 


city responded well to the demands made 
on them. Page 245. y. 
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the co-operative movement, Mr. Rown-_ 
tree finds that in Great Britain and Ger 


must have strong help to survive the war, 
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Missouri and Arkansas the citizens of St.— 
Page 240. 
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states. Page 253. 
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COPPER MINERS 


On THE DAy that this issue of 
Tur Survey reaches most of its sub- 
scribers, the Calumet and Hecla Mining 
| Company and its subsidiaries in upper 
Michigan will pay to their employes ap- 
proximately a half-million dollars out 
of profits brought by the war. 

This sum constitutes the back wages 
of 10,000 men who were reduced to 
three-quarters time and suffered a 10 
per cent reduction in pay at the begin- 
_ ning of the European war, when copper 
dropped to 11 cents. At that time, also, 
all office and salaried employes are un- 
_ derstood to have suffered a 15 per cent 
reduction. The market has since im- 
proved steadily, and on May 1, full time 
was resumed and wages restored to 
their former figure. Copper is now sell- 
ing at 19 cents and above. 


[) “corr: WAR PROFITS WITH 


This payment of back wages is un- 
derstood to have been unsolicited by the 
employes. The first approval of the act 
was made by the directors of the Calu- 
met and Hecla, and the directors of the 
subsidiary companies later acquiesced. 
The subsidiary companies involved are 
the Osceola Consolidated, including the 
North Kearsarge, the South Kearsarge 
and the Old Osceola; the Ahmeek, the 
Isle Royale, the Superior, the Allouez, 
the Centennial, the Tamarack, the Lake 
Superior Smelting Company, and the 
Lake Milling, Smelting and Refining 
Company. 

The payment applies only to men em- 
ployed during the period of reduced 
time, from September 1, 1914, to May 
1, 1915. The salaried men are to be 
paid back the full 15 per cent reduction. 
It is not apparent that the earnings lost 
to the wage-earners by the one-quarter- 
time lay off are to be made good, but 
each man is to receive exactly the 
amount that he lost through the 10 per 
‘cent wage reduction. 


The first public announcement of the 
payment was a notice posted in the shops 
of the various companies. 

It was the miners of this great cop- 
per district who in the summer of 1913 
engaged in the first big strike the region 
had known in fifty years. The funda- 
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mental issue was the right of the men to 
belong to the Western Federation of 
Miners, the only union organization in 
their industry. They demanded also an 
eight-hour day and a minimum wage of 
$3 a day. The men lost the strike and 
the union is unrecognized. Hours were 
reduced to eight by the company while 
the strike was on. The Daily Mining 
Gazette, published at Houghton, Mich., 
which was a strong partisan of the op- 
erators throughout the strike, sums up 
this new development as follows: 


“Tt means that whatever happens to 
the copper metal situation in the future 
the employes of all these mines are go- 
ing to have this back pay check for a 
bank account—for a nest egg. It is the 
finest piece of good will that the Calu- 
met and Hecla management ever dis- 
tributed, for it is real money. 

“This sort of treatment of employes 
has never been equaled to our knowl- 
edge, by any corporation in the country. 
The real reason why the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners lost out in their war 
in this district was because of the stand- 
ing that the Calumet and Hecla and 
other companies here had with their em- 
ployes. And treatment like this is but a 
sample. During that unpleasant strike, 
the Calumet and Hecla was subject to a 
great deal of publicity—much of it un- 
true, incorrect and unfairly presented. 
Let us hope that the various news- 
papers and magazines that were so keen 
to print incorrect and untruthful re- 
ports that were given such wide vogue 
at that time will be kind enough and 
fair enough now to print this little item 
of news of a distribution of over $500,- 
000 bonus to employes, as a few of 
them printed the recent voluntary raise 
in wages.” 

The indictments against Charles H. 
Moyer and thirty-seven other members 
of the Western Federation of Miners, 
which grew out of the activity of these 
men in the strike of two years ago, 
were quashed May 17 in the Baraga 
County (Michigan) Circuit Court on 
motion of Prosecutor W. J. Galbraith 
of Houghton county. The indictments 
charged a misdemeanor, alleging con- 
spiracy on three counts, viz., to restrain 
laborers from going to work, to restrain 
imported laborers from going to work, 
and conspiracy to deprive laborers of 
their property and rights. 
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OUR NEW COMMUNITY TRUSTS 
ESTABLISHED 


THE PLAN OF a community trust 
fund to pool the bequests of many con- 
tributors in the hands of a bank and 


use the income for social purposes 
through a non-self-perpetuating, un- 
partisan board is spreading rapidly. 


The idea originated with Frederick H. 
Goff, president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, who announced the organiza- 
tion of the Cleveland Foundation in 
January, 1914. In twelve months this 
fund had received pledges of $30,000,- 
000, and its plan had been almost exactly 
followed in the organization of the St. 
Louis Community Trust by the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company. During the past 
few weeks four more have been estab- 
lished: 


The Spokane Foundation, by the 
Union Trust and Savings Bank of 
Spokane, Wash.; 

The Los Angeles Community Foun- 
dation, by the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Cal. ; 

The Chicago Community Trust, by 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago; 

The Milwaukee Foundation, by the 
Wisconsin Trust Company of Mil- 
waukee. 


Judge Goff may yet be known as the 
father of foundations for, with minor 
changes in the case of Chicago, all of 
these trusts have adopted his plan in 
full and borrowed for their announce- 
ments the very words he used in the 
first public statements regarding the 
Cleveland Foundation. 

The plan is for the trust company to 
accept legacies to be used for the good 
of the community either at the death of 
the testator or at a later date such as, 
for instance, the death of his heirs to 
whom the income may be paid during 
life. Bequests may be made for the 
general purpose of the foundation—“the 
mental, moral and physical improvement 
of the inhabitants of the city”—or for 
specific ends, but in the latter case the 
trustees may apply it to other purposes 
if in their opinion changed conditions 
make such a new application wise. This 
is held to completely do away with the 
restrictive “dead hand” in philanthropy. 
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In all cases the control and invest- 
ment of the funds vest solely and per- 
petually in the trust company and its 
successors; and the control and use of 
the income, with the possible use also 
of the principal in instalments, is placed 
in the hands of a board of five members, 
one expiring each year. Two members 
are appointed by the trust company, 
one by the mayor, one by the local 
judge of probate and one by the 
judge of the federal court in whose 
jurisdiction the city lies. Reappoint- 
ments and appointments to fill vacancies 
are by the same officials. In Chicago 
there is the additional provision that if 
any member of the board “shall seek or 
be appointed or elected to any political 
office, such member shall thereupon and 
without action or proceedings whatever, 
cease to be a member.” 

The qualifications for members are 
that they be residents of the city, inter- 
ested in welfare work and “possessing a 
knowledge of the civic, educational and 
moral needs of said city.” Preferably 
not more than one and never more than 
two shall belong to the same religious 
denomination. Independent audit is pro- 
vided for, full financial statements must 
be published annually in two newspapers, 
and all books and records are open to 
the chief law officers of state, county 
and city. 

The purposes for which the fund may 
be used are stated in broad terms so 


that old needs when they have been met 
may be dropped, and new ones not fore- 


seen may be taken up. In Chicago, how- - 


ever, nine specific purposes are listed 
without being made binding on the 
board: 


“For assisting charitable institutions 
(including educational institutions not 
operated for profit) whether supported 
by private donations or public taxation; 

“For promoting scientific research 
along lines for the alleviation of human 
suffering ; 

“For the care of the sick, aged and 
helpless ; 

“For the care of children; 

“For aiding in the reformation of (1) 
victims of narcotics, drugs and liquors, 
(2) released inmates of penal and re- 
formatory institutions, and (3) wayward 
or delinquent persons; 

“For the improvement of living and 
working conditions; 

“For providing facilities for recrea- 
tion; 

“For the encouragement of social and 
domestic hygiene; 

“For the encouragement of sanitation 
and measures for the prevention or the 
spread of disease.” 


The Cleveland Foundation’s first large 
task has been announced as a social sur- 
vey of the city which will serve as a 
basis in planning constructive uses for 
its funds. 


AKE CHARITIES EXPOSED IN 
ST. LOUIS 


For years the people of St. Louis 
have been supporting a number of so- 
called charities, some of which have 
traded on the methods of the Salvation 
Army and have even been formed of 
people discharged for cause from that 
organization. 


Early in April, the attention of the 7 
Charities Committee of the Business 


Men’s League was called to a solicitor 
for one of these bands. 
disclosed that the “organization” for 


which he was soliciting funds on a 50 | 
per cent commission, consisted of a 


“general,” who was living with another 
man’s wife, and who was equipped with 
a new uniform, many badges, impres- 
sive stationary, credential cards, etc. 
The “band” was supporting itself on the 
funds collected. When they found 
themselves the subjects of investigation, 
they burned their supplies and left town. 

The St. Louis Republic, a daily news- 
paper, then started a systematic cam- 
paign of investigation and exposure of 
these “fake charities,” and brought to 
light ingenious methods by which funds 
given for relief were being diverted into 
the pockets of zealous solicitors. 

In the memorandum books and ex- 
pense accounts of one such solicitor ap- 
peared the names of over 100 prominent 
St. Louisans and the amounts they had 
given for charity in 1914. This solicitor, 
who styled himself Honorable Reverend 
Francis Clifford Dane, of New Jersey, 
business solicitor for the Volunteers of 
America, also kept an account which 
showed that his personal expenses just 
equaled his collections. 

Many of these enterprises were sup- 
ported by so-called “tambourine solici- 
tors,” women who visit saloons and busy 
corners at night. Some of these inter- 
viewed by the Republic reporter com- 
plained that collections were bad be- 
cause of competition, and one woman 
said that where she had once taken in as 
much as $25 a night, she was getting 
now an average of $1.50 to $2. These 
solicitors keep no records, and in many 
cases reported to the organizations only 
once a week. 

Most people are anxious to help chil- 
dren, and the many of the exposed 
“charities” have taken advantage of this 
fact by representing that they are do- 
ing some kind of children’s work. 

As a result of the campaign, seven 
organizations have closed shop and left 
town for less wide-awake communities. 
Others are on the verge of breaking up 
and have called in their solicitors. 

One band still left is styled the Rescue 
Army. The “army” consists of four 
adults and six children, living together 
in one dingy room. The general, who is 
also commander in chief, is a girl not 
yet twenty, twice married, with four 
children. She receives a salary of $5 
a week, her chief of staff gets $4, and 
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the balance of money collected is spent, 
it is charged, upon living expenses. 

One of the most important results 
of the campaign has been that the giv- 
ing public has been awakened to the fact 
that about $200,000 collected annually 
by various “relief” societies is unac- 
counted for. The Business Men’s 
League is urging that no money be given 
except to solicitors who can show a 
card of endorsement from the league; 
and they will issue cards only to or- 
ganizations which have their accounts 
properly audited, and whose methods of 
work are endorsed by the Central Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. 

Meanwhile, a question agitating many 
persons is where the fakers have gone. 
The reasons given by the league for not 
prosecuting are that it was extremely 
difficult to find prosecuting witnesses and 
that the campaign of exposure was in 
itself effective. An editor of a country 
paper, in an editorial commending the 
campaign, suggests that the small com- 
munities could be protected if the coun- 
try editors were kept informed of such 
conditions by the people of the city. 


EXICO SICK OF PLAGUE 
M AND FAMINE 
Tue Rep Cross reports that 
great numbers of people in Mexico 
are on the verge of starvation. At 
Monterey several thousands are fed 
daily; many refined families apply at 
night for aid. Farmers come to the city 
to buy corn for their families and work- 
men and cannot get it. At Durango the 
government’s efforts to keep down the 
price of food supplies failed because 
buyers from Monterey and Torreon, 
where famine prevails, are willing to 
pay any price. At Tampico all food is 
about exhausted. There is no flour and 
very little corn. Conditions in outlying 
districts are still worse, and tales of the 
starvation of the peons are constantly 
coming into the cities. 

At Jalapa, the day that no car arrives 
the town goes. hungry.  Distressing 
scenes took place recently at the munic- 
ipal hall when rations imported by the 
Chamber of Commerce were distributed. 
Two thousand five hundred women 
gathered in line at seven in the morning, 
though the distribution did not begin till 
eleven. Refusing to move for fear of 
losing their places, many women fainted 
from exposure to the sun, combined 
with hunger. Some were injured. One 
woman carrying a baby staggered from 
line and sank to the ground. Those in 
front called to the men selling the corn, 
waiving their rights in her favor; but 
‘she received no attention. The supply 
soon ran out and many, after waiting for 
hours, went home crying, with nothing 
to eat. 

In Mexico City 100,000 people were 
reported suffering from hunger as early 
as March. At one place the people fell 
upon the carcass of a mule that had it- 
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FOR ALL THE CHILDREN 


HE 700th anniversary of Magna Charta on June 15 gives particular point to the 
movement to secure a federal children’s charter—for all the children of the 


United States. 


The need for such a charter and an outline of its possible provi- 


sions were set forth by Edward N. Clopper in THe Survey for March 13, 1915. 
It was first suggested by Roger N. Baldwin of St. Louis. The plan has since been 
proposed at the Baltimore meeting of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction and the San Francisco meeting of the National Child Labor Committee. 
At Baltimore an informal committee was appointed to further the plan, with C. C. 
Carstens of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children as 


chairman. 


It has enlisted the support of workers in every part of the child-helping 


field including two federal officials, Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
and P. P. Claxton, commissioner of the Bureau of Education. 


self died from starvation. Crowds in- 
vade the Chamber of Deputies, crying 
“We are hungry.’ Meanwhile, epidem- 
ics of smallpox and typhus fever pre- 
vail, and medicine is prohibitory in 
price. The city has 600,000 inhabitants 
in danger of hunger and epidemics. 


The American Red Cross has sent a 
telegram to the governor of each state 
in the union asking for gifts of corn, 
beans, rice, flour and money. Instruc- 
tions from Washington will be forward- 
ed for the routing of donated supplies. 
The most practicable gateways into 
Mexico at the present time: are Vera 
Cruz (via Galveston), Brownsville, 
Laredo, Eagle Pass and El Paso, Texas; 
and Nogales, Ariz. 


OR STRICTER PROPHYLACTIC 
MEASURES IN THE NAVY 


IN A CIRCULAR letter to all com- 
manding officers of the navy, Secretary 
Daniels presents facts regarding the 
prevalence of venereal disease in the 
service, and urges renewed activity in 
systematic educational prophylaxis for 
the entire naval personnel. 


There were, Secretary Daniels states, 
during the past statistical year, 4 deaths, 
138 discharges for disability, and 141,- 
378 sick days, from venereal diseases. 
Medical reports mention the “continued 
damage rate” from this cause, showing 
that the present condition is not unusual, 
nor worse than in other services, nor 


more aggravated than in civil communi- 
ties. 

The letter quotes the statements of the 
American Medical Association that these 
diseases are “the direct or indirect cause 
of one-eighth of the hospital practice in 
New York”; also, that “of the deaths 
from disease of the female reproductive 
organs, 80 per cent are due to gonorrhea 
alone.” It reminds officers of the “far- 
reaching complications that are often 
attributed to other causes, and not recog- 
nized as the direct result of venereal 
infection which may not term- 
inate for months or years.” 

The expense of caring for victims of 
venereal diseases is, Secretary Daniels 
indicates, very considerable, $17,000 be- 
ing one invoice for salvarsan alone. 
The so-called “preventive or prophylac- 
tic packet” the letter strongly denounces. 

In closing, the secretary says: 


“—our attention has become so en- 
grossed with the purely medical prophy- 
laxis that I feel the moral prophylaxis 
has become neglected, and wish to 
arouse and reawaken interest and ac- 
tivity in the proper teaching of the per- 
sonnel with regard to the nature and 
dangers of venereal diseases, and to ask 
the hearty co-operation of every offi- 
cer and man to see, so far as his in- 
fluence and example go, that every as- 
sociate and shipmate does not become 
the victim of any of these diseases 
through ignorance or the lack of moral 
support in all that makes for continence, 
and for a clean and moral life.” 
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SCHOOL CRITICS 
By Apert J. Levine 


We AMERICANS are a busy peo- 
ple, too busy advancing to pause to re- 
flect, and the reformer must use clarion 
tones to get our ear. Our public schools 
are not what they should be, but we are 
too busy to investigate. Most of our 
school superintendents have the happy 
faculty of writing convincing reports, 
and our orators never fail to remind us 
that our public schools are still drawing 
first-prize for continuing to be The 
Cradle of American Liberty. 

The critics have dissected our educa- 
tional system and are holding it up for 
our inspection, but one cannot down the 
thought that in their selection of terrible 
examples they have used such a power- 
ful lens that the “distance that lends 
enchantment to the view” has been de- 
stroyed. The educational body is ail- 
ing, to be sure, but there is no reason 
for anxiety and there is no hurry to 
compose the obituary notice. 

We are too prone to pin our faith on 
machinery. Schoolhouses do not make 
schools and men have been doing the 
world’s work right along. Classes in 
our public schools are far too big, but 
poor teaching in a class of fifteen will 
produce just as many misfits. We are 
losing sight of the fact that education 
is a matter of spirit. Men and women 
who have climbed the ladder of fame 
have reached heights undreamt of be- 
cause their progress was quickened by 
enthusiasm and earnestness. Discrim- 
ination and intelligence are qualities that 
will make a teacher fairly efficient. 

What our schools need at the moment 
is men and women who regard teach- 
ing a mission, a God-sent opportunity, 
not a profession and a martyrdom. 
Personal excellence and loving person- 
ality will outweigh lack of pedagogic 
training and will triumph over auto- 
cratic supervision. It is that character 
of teaching that justifies one man’s as- 
sertion that to him a university is “a 
log with Mark Hopkins on one end and 
me on the other.” 

In their anxiety to expose the “little 
apples” at the bottom of the educational 
barrel, critics forget to give due credit 
to the “big apples” at the top. Litch- 
field and Gary are still on the education- 
al map. The misfits are legion, but let 
us give thanks that the Meyer Bloom- 
fields are adjusting their lives. There is 


need for house-cleaning rather than 
house-remodelling. Let us follow the 
example of the railroads who lay 


bridges, remove tracks and build trestles 
while the trains run per schedule. Let 
us improve the teaching staff, laying 
stress on character training, and let the 
schoolhouse stay where it is. 

The improvements needed to give the 
educational train a clear track signal 
are: 


Social Agencies 


1. Modernization. Our teachers are 
for the most part book-made people 
and the spirit of the time fails to grip 
them. Ours is an industrial age. This 
is the age that is emphasizing hand 
training and the dignity and sufficiency 
of labor. Therefore, our curriculum 
must include vocational training. 


2. Correlation. We need better cor- 
relation between the primary and the 
grammar schools, between the teaching 
force and the supervisory staff. Above 
all, there is a growing need of correla- 
tion of studies. Geography should re- 
enforce history and should as far as 
possible be taught by the same teacher. 
Drawing, constructive work and com- 
position should go together, always re- 
membering that the child’s mind is to 
be a fountain head of knowledge, and 
not a cistern. 


3. Localization. The public school 
must have an aim. Its corollary is 
just as important. Not only should the 
public school have an aim, a modern- 
ized aim, but every schoolhouse should 
have a more immediate aim. Is the so- 
cial life of the neighborhood harmful 
to growing childhood? Make conscious 
effort to neutralize its influence. Are 
the children of your locality recruited 
from poor people? Prepare them for 
the industries as soon as the law will 
let you. Are your children foreign- 
born and therefore poor in English? 
Double and treble the time allotment to 
improve their speech. 

4. Drill. Drill in the fixation of 
knowledge and in the fixation of habits 
is a powerful instrument in the hands 
of a good teacher. Not the lifeless ir- 
ritating repetition that many critics de- 
nounce so appositely; but the drill that 
presents the subject matter from a new 
angle. The class may show by oral and 
written reproduction a knowledge of the 
lesson developed. A lapse of a week or 
even a day will fail to disclose a trace 
of the same lesson. No matter how 
thorough the “learning process” may be, 
drill of some sort is indispensable to 
progress. This point cannot be made 
too strong. We err on the side of de- 
velopment of the lesson; we cannot re- 
view too much, if the review is con- 
ducted intelligently and constructively. 

5. Vocational guidance. A great deal 
of the present unrest in the industrial 
world is traceable to the failure of the 
laborer to readjust himself or herself to 
modern machinery. Too maay are try- 
ing to get twentieth-century prices for 
seventeenth-century quality of skill and 
training. 

The “lame duck” needs guidance; so 
does the product of an improved system, 
advocated by many. Vocational schools 
should be organized upon an elastic 
scheme to enable them to supply the 
number of hands that can be safely ab- 
sorbed by the interests desiring their 
services. The demand for vocational 
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training is gaining adherents daily. The 
danger that lurks in such an undertak 
ing attends all social innovations tha 
call for a permanent organization. 
The number of so-called misfits 
bound to decrease under a_ vigorou 
system of trade guidance, and a slacken 
ing of the demand for its continuou 
practice will come with time. Th 
buildings and equipment that will come 
into being will serve a declining need as 
time goes on. 
and the plants installed will keep on 
grinding to empty hoppers and those 
immediately interested, whether as yo- 
cational teachers or supervisors, will ex- 
ert all influence to constrain the edu- 
cational boards to keep those hoppers 
filled with grist. This may result in a 


condition of over-manning the trades 


till a vigorous protest halts this system. 
We should be chary of rushing into 
building too large a plant for the pos- 
sible future output. 
6. Socialization. 
derland of a new social order. Not only 
are we all brothers but we are our 
brother’s keepers. It is not enough 
that the child should not be anti-social; 
we must see to it that he is lifted from 
the unsocial plane to the pro-social 
heights that lead up to the pinnacle of 
social solidarity. The machine-made 
teacher lacks the “common touch,” vital 
to this important task. The school needs 
the services of a social adviser whose 
duties would fall between those of the 
minister and the family physician. For 
this task we need men with the eye of 
visionaries, the chin of practical men 
and souls of enthusiasts, men who can 
interpret life because they have lived and 
learned in the school of hard-knocks 
where book-inspired ideals are too frail 
for the protection needed. 


HE ANONYMOUS FATHERS OF 
CLEVELAND 


ILLEGITIMACY HAS long been 
one of the most difficult social problems 
to isolate. Cities here and there have 
begun to study it. To Washington, D. 
C., and St. Louis is now added Cleve- 
land. 

An Ohio physician is excused by law 
from recording information about the 
father of an illegitimate child, and 
most of those who officiated at such 
births in Cleveland last year took ad- 
vantage of the statute. Of 349 illegi- 
timate births, the certificates of 73 were 
complete, those of 43 gave some facts 
about the father, and 233 were marked 
unknown or left vacant. 

This number—349—was 2 per cent of 
the total number of births in Cleveland 
in 1914. In Washington the percentage 
was found to be 10 in 1912 and 1913, 
and in St. Louis 5. How many illegi- 
timate births go unregistered can only 
be guessed. 

Housework is apparently the most 
dangerous occupation to the morals of 
girls in Cleveland. Two hundred twen- 
ty-four of the 349 mothers were regis- 
tered as engaged in work of this char- 
acter. In mitigation of this high per- 
centage the committee making the re- 
port from which these facts are taken— 
composed of Orre B. Haseltine, educa- 
tional secretary of the Associated Char- 


But the teaching staff 


We are on the bor- © 


Scial Agencies 


jes, Elizabeth Arnold, member of the 
bard of trustees of the retreat, and 
hhzel Hettinger, social worker of the 
‘(ty Hospital—points out that these 
“els have little opportunity to hide their 
‘Same, that they are not generally given 
“{ criminal practices, and that their iso- 
ftion, irregular hours and heavy work 
{ive them to seek recreation in places 
doubtful character. 
“If the danger which apparently sur. 
bunds this type of work,” the commit- 
je goes on, “is inherent in the nature 
¢ the work we should feel some alarm 
ver the tendency of girls’ employment 
rencies to urge housework upon their 
jients as a means of meeting the serv- 
hit-girl problem, without doing any- 
hing to standardize and regulate this 
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PLAY ESTATE 


THE PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION of 
he Chicago park and playground com- 
nissions has brought out a favorable civic 
eaction quite characteristic of Chicago. 
‘he bill pending in the legislature is one 

f the many results of the City Council’s 
~harter commission. It is in the form of 
in enabling act authorizing the City 
Souncil to take over into its own hands 
he responsibility for the management 
»f the parks and playgrounds (as well 
as the Public Library and the House of 
Correction) whose managers have hitl- 
erto received their appointments from 
several sources of authority. 

Of the seventeen park commissions 
within the city limits, the commissioners 
of the west park and the Lincoln park 
systems are appointed by the governor, 
those of the south parks by the judges 
of the Circuit Court, the special park 
commisioners by the mayor, and the com- 
missioners of thirteen scattered little dis- 
tricts are elective. 

All the parks and playgrounds include 
an area of 4,068 acres, or 6% square 
miles, 59 playgrounds, 20 of them with 
field-houses, together with multiplying 
bathing beaches on the lake shore. The 
$53,000,000 originally invested in these 
properties has appreciated in value to 
$175,000,000, and their operating ex- 
penses now stand at $3,300,000. “The 
size of our recreation estate” has been 
impressively portrayed to the citizens of 
Chicago by the public properties exhi- 
bition of the City Club. 

Because of the magnitude of these 
recreational interests and the contemplat- 
ed unification of their administration 
under control of the City Council, citi- 
zens of Chicago have been awakened to 
the need of renewed vigilance to safe- 
euard their growing heritage from politi- 
cal exploitation and to inspire and guide 
its development. 

In furtherance of this rapidly spread- 
ing interest in public recreation, the City 


ONSERVING CHICAGO'S GREAT 


type of occupation.” 

A large proportion of the mothers were 
but children themselves. Nearly one- 
third—109—were 18 years of age or un- 
der. The average age was 21 1/3 years. 
Two hundred thirty-one were native 
born and 118 foreign born, this being in 
close ratio to the general population. 
The ratio of colored to white mothers 
was 1 to 9.6, while the ratio of colored 
to white in the general population is 1 
to 65.3. 

In the matter of residence twenty-three 
are recorded as without homes, 184 as 
living in Cleveland, and 139 as coming 
from neighboring towns. Forty per 
cent of those given care in Cleveland are 
therefore declared not to belong to that 
city’s problem. 


Club of Chicago held a rousing confer- 
ence on play and recreation in Chicago. 

The basis for a remarkable symposium 
lasting three hours was a paper on the 
public recreation system for Chicago fur- 
nished by Edward B. DeGroot, formerly 
director of the South Park playgrounds 
and* now directing the recreation of the 
San Francisco school board. By his pa- 
per, and by Prof. Allen Hoben, Amalie 
Hofer Jerome and Azile Reynolds, the 


SEAL OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


HIS design recently authenticated 

is a reproduction in improved form 
of the original seal of 1686 with the 
date changed to 1664, the year New 
Amsterdam became New York. Per- 
pendicular bars of orange, white and 
blue, the colors of the Netherlands 
flag when New Amsterdam was set- 
tled by the Dutch, with the seal im- 
printed in blue on the white bar, con- 
stitutes the city flag, standardized for 
all uses. It is the first official city 
flag adopted in the history of the 
municipality, and will be unfurled 
June 20, commemorating the day 250 
years ago on which New York ac- 
quired its first Board of Aldermen. 
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relation of the playground movement to 
home interests, the school curriculum 
and the school as a neighborhood center 
were critically and constructively dis- 
cussed. 

More reciprocity between the play- 
ground, the family and the scnoo! was 
suggested. The playground was consid- 
ered to be not only an attractive center, 
but a source whence the spirit, the ways 
and the means of play should be dif- 
fused among the families and other 
groups throughout the community. The 
participation of the people and_ their 
spontaneous initiative was emphasized as 
more valuable than insistence upon 
recreational technique. 

The organization of the community 
for the promotion of their recreational 
and other interests was thought to be 
ef higher value than a highly organized 
playground. But the inspirational and 
educational influence of the playground 
initiative and order was depended upon 
to promote the development and’ sustain 
the spirit of play and team-work in the 
home and throughout the community. 


AMPAIGN TO SAVE BIRMING- 
HAM’S PLAYGROUNDS 


THE PLAYGROUND situation in 
Birmingham is passing through a crisis. 
The citizens are being appealed to to 
keep going the work just halted by the 
city commission. Begun several years 
ago, it did not get a really definite start 
cntil last summer when a recreation de- 
partment was organized with Z. Nespor 
as superintendent. Supervisors were 
employed by the city and eight play- 
grounds were equipped and thrown open 
to the children. 

Nearly 50,000 children were reached 
in this way. The movement aroused 
the enthusiasm and co-operation of 
churches, schools and social service in- 
stitutions and one or two industrial com- 
panies. Its constructive value seemed 
to appeal to the public, and the summer’s 
experiment” was a pronounced success. 

The city of Birmingham, however, is 
in sore financial straits, and has been 
compelled to cut off all salaries of play- 
ground supervisors for this summer. 
The Playground and Recreation Commit- 
tee of the Recreation Department is now 
taking the matter in hand and endeavor- 
ing to gain public support for the play- 
grounds. Thousands of letters are being 
distributed to citizens requesting ten 
cents for every one of the 48,258 chil- 
dren of school age to run the work this 
summer. The campaign was termed “A 
week of happiness.” Another feature 
to gain funds was an “athletic picnic 
day” held at East Lake Park for the 
benefit of the playgrounds. The one 
playground for Negro children at Dozier 
Park, “Thrash Station)’ which is the 
latest formed under the association, is 
also struggling for existence. 


EEPING THE PLAYGROUND 
K SAND COURT SANITARY 


THE QUESTION of sanitation in 
playground sand courts has often been 
raised. It has recently been discussed 
by Edward B. DeGroot, for eight years 
superintendent of the famous South 
Park playgrounds in Chicago. 


He says: “I had several bacteriologi- 
cal tests made of the sand, and on every 
occasion was advised that it was free 
of harmful bacteria. I went into the 
question of sanitation of the sand bin 
very thoroughly. While there was some 
danger of contamination, the entire dif- 
ficuly could be obviated by having the 
attendant rake the sand over thorough- 
ly each morning, taking out every scrap 
of paper, wood and other foreign mat- 
ter. The sand was thus turned over and 
exposed to the air and sun. During the 


very hot weather it was sprinkled fre- 
quently so that the children might mold 
it better. Fresh sand was put into the 
bins at the beginning of the season and 
changed at mid-season, or after a period 
of three months. 

“The sand bins are of large dimen- 
sions, usually eight to ten feet wide, 
and ten to thirty feet long. I believe 
that there is safety in a great volume 
of sand just as there is greater purity 
in a great, rather than a small, body of 
water.” 


Health 


NEW NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON BLINDNESS 


To EXTEND their work of pre- 
venting needless blindness, the New 
York Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness recently consolidated with the 
American Association for the Conserva- 
tion of Vision, making one working or- 
ganization of national scope under the 
title, National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. An income of 
$15,000 has been secured for the first 
year’s work. 

The honorary president is William 
Howard Taft and the honorary vice- 
presidents: Jane Addams, Joseph H. 
Choate, Senator Thomas P. Gore, Wini- 
fred Holt, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, David 
Starr Jordan, Helen Keller, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Ella Flagg Young. The 
governing body is a board of thirty di- 
rectors with Edward M. Van Cleve as 
managing director, Carolyn C. Van 
Blarcom, secretary and Gordon L. Berry, 
field secretary. 

It is now more than six years since the 
New York state committee was organ- 
ized. Similar societies were formed in 
other states, the purpose being “to as- 
certain the direct causes of preventable 
blindness and to take such measures in 
co-operation with the medical profes- 
sion as might lead to the elimination of 
such causes.” 

Shortly, requests came to the New 
York committee from places outside its 
defined territory—requests not only for 
publications but for assistance in draft- 
ing legislation for the suppression of 
ophthalmia neonatorum, for statistics, 
exhibits, lantern slides and information 
of all kinds. The Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the Blind faced the same ex- 
perience as did the Ohio State Commis- 
sion. The only national organization 
doing active work was the committee of 
the American Medical Association 
which, naturally, reached especially phy- 
sicians and did not attempt to organize 
local societies. 

The suggestion was made that if as- 
surances could be received of adequate 
financial support, a consolidation of the 
New York Committee and the Conser- 
vation of Vision Association might be 
effected, conserving what was best in 
both and bringing about what was most 
desired by both—a strong national or- 


ganization for the prevention of blind- 
ness. 

After many conferences an agreement 
was reached in favor of consolidation, 
both the Rockefeller and Russell Sage 
Foundations gave assurances of definite 
financial support for a limited time, and 
the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness was established. 
The aims are: 

“To endeavor to ascertain, through 
study -and investigation, any causes, 
whether direct or indirect, which may 
result in blindness or impaired vision. 

“To advocate measures which shall 
lead to the elimination of such causes. 

“To disseminate knowledge concern- 
ing all matters pertaining to the care 
and use of the eyes.” 

The committee will also publish pam- 
phlets and leaflets, furnish lantern slides, 
prepare exhibits and give information 
and encouragement to active work in its 
field. 

As a bureau of information the com- 
mittee offers its service to all social 
workers seeking to lend a hand in secur- 
ing the conservation of vision. The 
headquarters are at 130 East Twenty- 
second street, New York. 
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ERGER OF HOSPITALS A 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


THE MEDICAL department 
Washington University, St. Louis, hs 
recently been reorganized, and its wo 
and possibilities extended by several |) 
new buildings and by affiliation with 
Barnes Hospital and. St. Louis Chil 
dren’s Hospital. 


Under the new arrangement wit 
these institutions, hitherto independent, 
the medical school will have charge o 
all staff appointments to the hospitals; 
the hospitals, in turn, will afford te 
their fullest extent facilities for clin 
ical teaching and research. 


The staff of clinical teachers will de 
vote their entire time to teaching and the 
care of hospital’ patients. Chairs of 
teaching are to be filled by men from 
other cities so that the school may de- || 
velop unhampered by local conditions or — 
influences. 


An outlay of more than $3,000,000 has 
been expended upon the new buildings 
and their equipment. Besides the gener-_ 
al clinical laboratory there are several 
smaller laboratories for physicians and | 
students engaged in research; a library) 
ample enough to house the hoped-for ad- 
ditions to the present 40,000 volumes; a || 
pathological museum; special class- 
rooms, museum and laboratory for re-_ 
search in preventive medicine; and all | 
the necessary equipment for advanced 
work in chemistry and in microscopical 
investigation, is of the most complete © 
and modern type. 


In addition to these facilities for 
study, the out-patient department of the 
university offers unusual advantages for 
clinical work. In the training school of 
nurses, Opportunity is given for home- 
visiting. Such work directed by the so-— 
cial service department, is a distinctive 
feature of the nurse’s training. The 
training school is part of the university, 
rather than attached to the hospital. 

The reorganization of this institution 
for more valuable service to the com- 
munity, has been made possible through 
gifts of citizens of St. Louis. 


A NEW CENTER OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 
The buildings in St. Louis for the affiliated Medical School of Washington Uni- 


versity, Barnes Hospital and St. Louis Children’s Hospital. 


More than $3,000,000 


has been expended on new buildings and equipment, the reorganization of the insti- 
tution being made possible through gifts of St. Louis citizens. 


hunger. 


The city furnished the foremen, the relief society the men and the money for their wages. 
interesting development of the “work test” for the unemployed. 


CLEARING ROUGH LAND IN THE BRONX BOTANICAL GARDENS 


The plan is, in essence, an 


Wages from Relief Funds 


By William FA. Matthews 


DIRECTOR DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY WELFARE, NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 


CC WAS down at the Municipal 

Building this morning. They 

I told me to come up here and 

that maybe you could find me 

a job. I don’t want any charity, I can 

get along for a few days more, but if 

I don’t get a job by that time the land- 

lord won’t wait on the rent any longer. 

If I get a job he’ll wait for me to 
catch up.” 

The speaker was a man about forty, 
well put up, looking the part of his role 
in life—driver for coal dealers and ex- 
cavating companies—which he had fol- 
lowed for years. Every morning for 
several weeks he had set out from home 
on a hunt for a job. Occasionally, along 
the docks or in the coal yards, he had 
found a few hours’ work, and with the 
few dollars thus earned he had man- 
aged to get enough food to keep himself- 
his wife and four children from actual 
But the rent had slipped be- 
hind and the landlord could see no as- 
surance either of the past months or of 
future ones, unless the man got a job. 

This man’s experience was typical of 
scores of cases in New York last winter, 
of family men who for the first time 
in their lives found it impossible to find 
the work that meant shelter, food and 
clothing for their wives and children. 

To be without a job, to know there 


‘is not food enough in the house for 


“the missus and the kids” for more than 
today, to know that the corner grocer 
can not trust you much longer and that 
the landlord is beginning to worry about 
the overdue rent, to go to place after 
place hunting for work and to be told 
time after time that “there is nothing 


THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


today, but come around again and may- 
be there’ll be something’—'tis such hope 
deferred that maketh heart, mind and 
body sick unto the breaking point. 
Confidence is shattered; courage gives 
way, and the spirit which, during the 
first few weeks of such an experience, 
keeps a man “bucked up” with the hope 
that things will “soon begin to break 
right” for him gradually gives way to a 
feeling of utter discouragement and bit- 
terness. 

To release as many men as possible 
from the horror of such an experience 
was the task of relief organizations of 
New York during the trying mid-winter 
months. How was the situation met by 
those who were responsible for the re- 
lief work of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor? 

At first every effort was made to in- 
duce employers to take back on their 
payrolls the men they had laid off. Oc- 
casionally, this was successful, but more 
often the answer was: “‘We should like 
to re-employ this man and will when 
work picks up, but just now we are 
carrying more men than the business 
being done warrants.” The average em- 
ployer was as anxious as we were to 
do all he thought he could. For some, 
new jobs were found, yet so far as the 
city was concerned, one could but feel, 
during the three worst months at least, 
that for every man so placed another 
was added to the list of the unemployed. 

And so the situation resolved itself 
pretty largely into a question of relief, 
giving groceries and rent where the one 
thing needed and wanted was work. 


Relief expenditures went up by bounds, 
reaching in one month alone in our as- 
sociation $30,000, 85 per cent more than 
in any previous month in the history of 
the association. 

The situation became complex as we 
endeavored to handle along with the in- 
voluntarily idle able-bodied man the gen- 
erally inefficient chap, whose health was 
broken, mind often enfeebled, and char- 
acter gone. In normally prosperous 
times this type manages to find a small 
amount of work, but in “cutting down” 
periods he is the first thrown out of a 
job, and he is soon forced to haunt the 
application rooms of relief organizations 
and help crowd to capacity the free 
lodging-houses and shelters. At present 
little is done for these unfortunate fel- 
lows except to dole out to them food 
and clothing to tide them over until 
they can again pick up enough odd jobs 
to eke out their pitiful existence. 

Whether these men have reached a 
state of general inefficiency by reason 
of self fault or through conditions over 
which they had no control need not be 
discussed here. The fact remains that 
the presence of even a small number of 
these ill-clad, half-fed inefficients among 
the unemployed often tends to create in 
the minds of some who see them strag- 
gling and shuffling on the edges of the 
crowd an unfair impression toward the 
others. Perhaps some day city or state 
will see the wisdom of gathering up 
these broken, weak, often diseased, indi- 
viduals and putting them in a colony 
where they will receive treatment that 
shall give them a chance of self help, 
restore them to health and strength, or, 
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when that is no longer possible, keep 
them humanely until their days shall 
end. It is a job too big for private relief 
organizations. 

Another group that complicated the 
situation were the work-shy men, who, 
even when jobs are plentiful, never 
work regularly and who, sensing this 
winter the fact that their out-of-work 
plea would entitle them to a share of 
the funds contributed to relieve unem- 
ployment, settled down to a period of 
ease. I would not, by making mention 
of this type, create suspicion in the mind 
of any reader that the majority of our 
unemployed were of this sort. They 
were not. Yet here again, the presence 
of this group of loafers-by-choice among 
the unemployed, makes it ever difficult 
to deal intelligently and justly with the 
problem as a whole. 

These idlers present another field for 
municipal endeavor,—the establishment 
of work colonies to which they can be 
committed, there to learn that the world 
owes no man a living save through work 
and that given that opportunity, the re- 
sponsibility and business of supporting 
their children is theirs and not that of 
relief organizations, either private or 
public. : 

The desire to discriminate justly be- 
tween the voluntarily and involuntarily 
idle and to give to the latter in terms 
of work and wages the money neces- 
sary for the support of their families, 
kept us diligently searching for some 
avenue through which employment 
could be offered under the usual con- 
ditions as to wages and efficient per- 
formance. 

With the women and girls out of em- 
ployment, the problem was not so diffi- 
cult. The well-organized workshops 
started in the fall by the Vacation War 
Relief Work Committee, as also by some 
of the settlement houses, where gar- 
ments to be sent to war-stricken coun- 
tries were made, afforded opportunity to 
give in the form of wages the assist- 
ance necessary. These shops and those 
later opened by the mayor’s committee 
were also used by the association for 
men physically unfit for hard, manual 
labor. 

For the strong, able-bodied man, an 
attempt was made to secure co-opera- 
tion of owners of large estates in the 
Bronx in a plan of putting men at work 
cutting out and cleaning up dead timber 
and doing any other necessary work. 
Little co-operation was offered, except 
as our association offered to bear the 
full expense of such work, which we 
did not feel justified in doing on private 
property, at least. Turning next to the 
Bronx Botanical Gardens and the Zoo- 
logical Park it was learned that there 
was an abundance of work to be done 
in the way of land cleariug, trenching, 
grading and road making. The city it- 
self had no funds to be used for this 
purpose. Why not take the money we 
were paying out as relief and use it as 


wages for work done here? This work 
would keep men in physical trim to 
swing back into their own occupations 
when the wheels of trade and industry 
quickened, at the same time affording a 
test that would separate the shirker and 
loafer who was at times even too indol- 
ent to come and ask for his rent, leaving 
even that job to his wife or one of his 
children. : 


Arrangements were made to put at 
work four squads of twenty men each, 
the men to report to the park superin- 
tendents for the places. Applicants for 
these jobs were sent in the same way 
as to any others which the employment 
agent might know to be vacant. Super- 
vision and discipline were left to the 
regular park foreman, the understand- 
ing being that a good day’s work would 
be required of every man sent and fail- 
ure to comply with such requirement 
would mean dismissal. Wages were 
paid weekly by the park paymaster, who 
was reimbursed by the association. 
The wage rate was $2 a day. Thus a 
man was assured $6 a week for three 
days’ work, and on the alternate days 
he could do other irregular work or 
search for an opening.at his regular 
occupation. 

Every precaution was taken to keep 
the plan from savoring in any way of 
relief. “Doles of work” for “doles of 
pay” does not fool men. A work test 
falls short of its purpose except as the 
jobs offered are for a fair wage and 
under conditions which do not tend to 
destroy a man’s self-respect. 


TRENCHING THE PARK 
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What have been our experiences in 
this experiment? Up to the present time 
the opportunity to work on the squads 
has been offered to 231 men. Of this 
number 


5 refused to go at all when told of the work. 

25 promised to report at jobs, but failed to ap 
pear. 

2 reported at park, but quit as soon as they 
saw the work, 

4 quit after one day’s_ trial, 
“didn’t like the work.” 

30 quit after several days, 16 without giving 
any reasons, 
“going after other jobs.” 

12 were laid off by foremen because of physical 
inability to do the work. 

6 were discharged for plain loafing on the job 
or for intemperance. 


saying they 


4 were taken on park’s own payroll perma=— 


nently. 


! 
22 reported definitely that they had secured 
steady jobs elsewhere. 


18 were placed at other regular work by the 
association’s employment bureau. 


17 refused other jobs offered them, and for 
that reason were laid off. 


have worked every day allotted to them 
from the time the work was first begun. 


83 put on at different times to take the places 
of men leaving have worked every day 
allotted to them. 

The thirty who refused to apply or 
promised to report and did not, all 
looked, from every outward appearance, 
to be able-bodied, well men. 
lies of several had been receiving regu- 
lar relief up to that time. Moreover, 
the case records for some time back, 
showed different members of their 
families intermittently applying for re- 
lief by reason of the man’s being with- 
out employment. A recent investigation 
of some of these cases, after relief was 
stopped by reason of the man’s refusal 
to accept work, show the man to be 
working. A few continued for a time 
to ask for relief, two especially being, 
persistent to the point of threatening to’ 
write us up in the papers. 

One of the two who reported at the 
park but decided not to start in, beat a 
hasty but silent retreat, dodging behind 
the trees as soon as he saw the pile of 
axes, saws, picks and other tools that 
had been assembled for the job. He 
could summon energy to get away but 
had no energy to wield a tool! 

To those who quit after working sev- 
eral days, without giving any definite 
reason, no further relief has been given, 
though the association’s nurses continue 
their visits in cases of illness in the 
families. 

Where physical inability (lack of 
strength) was the sole cause for laying 
off, relief was continued in the family 
pending the time when other more suit- 
able work could be found. Most of the 
men who reported they had secured 
steady jobs elsewhere, went back to 
former occupations, labor, teaming, 
building trades, and a few clerks and 
waiters. 

Of the eighteen for whom other work 
was found by the association’s employ- 
ment bureau, six were sent to jobs out 
of town, four of them as labor fore- 
men. | 

The jobs refused were practically all 
on subway construction work, the rea- 
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rage ($1.50 per day). One cannot but 
eel there is justification in such pro- 
est. The work which most subway ap- 
licants were given is “mucking.” 
own at the level on which the subway 
rains will later speed, they tear away 
he rocks and dirt which now block the 
way. The work is of a hard, gruelling 
ind, done under conditions of more or 
ess danger and unhealthfulness. Nine 
ollars a week is the generally accepted 
inimum today for a working girl. One 
vonders by what magic we expect a 
ig husky man (for that is the kind the 
ontractors want) to support himself 
nd his family of four or more on the 


same amount. 

The eighty-three, or 36 per cent of the 
number, who worked every day allotted 
them have done excellent work. Large 
tracts of land have been cleared of 
dead timber, stumps and underbrush, 
the former being cut up for fuel. Stone 
for road building has been quarried and 
broken, drainage put in, and rough spots 
graded. Many of these men, by work- 
ing at odd jobs on the intervening days, 
managed to get a fairly good weekly 
income. 

To the reader, the thought may oc- 
cur that only to a small extent has this 
plan relieved the whole unemployment 


situation. Very true. We set out to 
deal only with the unemployed that 
came to us, to give to all the family men 
applying for assistance an opportunity 
to earn by work the amount we should 
otherwise have had to give them in re- 
lief. It could, we presume, have been 
done on a larger scale. But that too 
might be a job for municipal rather than 
private agencies. Such a scheme could 
not, of course, be carried on indefinitely. 
The assumption is that the need is 
transient but so pressing that it must 
be met. Is it not wiser that money be 
expended in giving honorable employ- 
ment rather than in doling out relief? 
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HE world is going to be a very 

different place in many ways 

when the great European war is 

over. Optimists hope that it is a 
“war to end war’; that armaments will 
in future be enormously decreased; that 
nations instead of devoting their best 
energies and thought to warlike prepar- 
ations, will devote them to social pro- 
gress; and that in consequence, we shall 
soon see the dawn of an exceptionally 
active period of social reforms. Pessi- 
mists hold the exact opposite. 

I do not propose in this article to dis- 
cuss whether the optimists or the pessi- 
mists are right, but to confine myself to 
examining the present state of one great 
social movement in Europe,—co-opera- 
tion. What effect has the war had on 
the co-operative movement? \ Is it likely 
to emerge stronger or weaker, and what 
part has it played in serving the hard- 
tried people who live in the belligerent 
countries? 

Unfortunately it is extremely difficult 
to obtain full information concerning 
any country except Great Britain; for 
in France and Belgium, almost all the 
able-bodied men up to forty-five years 
old are fighting, and few facts filter 
through from Germany and Austria. It 
is, however, possible from such data as 
are available to gain a fairly clear idea 
of how matters stand. Let us take the 
countries one by one. 

In Germany, according to. the /nter- 
national Co-operative Bulletin for Janu- 
ary, 1915, 

“The co-operative societies, as in all 
other countries, have felt the effects of 
the war. Events moved with such start- 
ling rapidity that the German co-opera- 
tive societies were taken by Surprise— 
indeed, who was not?—but they very 
soon re¢overed. To a greater extent 
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By B. Sechohm Rowntree 


HIS review of the reaction of 

the war upon those mutual so- 
cial enterprises of western Europe 
which we lump together as the 
co-operative movement is from 
the pen of one of the most compe- 
tent students of the subject. In 
1910, Mr. Rowntree brought out 
his Land and Labor, a survey of 
the remarkable co-operative de- 
velopments in agriculture and in- 
dustry in Belgium. One of the 
members of his staff was Bruno 
Lasker, whose article, Imperish- 
able Belgium, was published in 
THe Survey for December 5, 
I914.—ED1ITOor. 


than ever before they have given a strik- 
ing proof of their social utility in the 
present circumstances, and have never 
shown more clearly the distinction be- 
tween co-operation and private trade. 
Whereas private traders make use of 
public calamities in order to increase 
their profits to the detriment of the con- 
sumer, already severely tried, the co-op- 
erative societies faced the situation and 
supplied their members with commodi- 
ties at the lowest possible prices. 

“As a result of the attitude they adopt- 
ed, they eventually won the considera- 
tion of the public authorities who in 
Germany, as elsewhere, had been more 
or less hostile to the co-operative move- 
ment. The officials and workers in cer- 
tain branches of the public service, who 
had hitherto been forbidden to become 
members of a co-operative society, were 
now free to do so, and thus the societies 
are no longer subjected to official ostra- 
cism. The co-operative bakery 
in Hamburg has had to record an in- 
crease in sales every week in spite of the 
fact that the purchasing power of near- 


ly all consumers has decreased. The 
societies at Frankfurt, Brandenbourg, 
and elsewhere, have to report similarly. 

“The German co-operative journals 
continue to appear regularly and are 


profiting from the lessons of the present 


time by conducting an active and fruit- 
ful propaganda in favor of the organi- 
zation of consumers. ae 

I have no figures of the sales of the 
German societies later than those for 
September, 1914, when every one of the 
six unions into which the German co- 
operators are divided, showed a decrease 
amounting on the average to 11.6 per 
cent. Of course, it must be remembered 
that an enormous proportion of the 
working-class wage-earners are mobil- 
ized, and probably the private traders 
are experiencing a corresponding de- 
crease in their sales. When we try to 
draw a general inference from whatever 
facts are available, it seems possible 
that the part played by the co-operative 
movement in the economic life of Ger- 
many will be relatively somewhat more 
important than it has hitherto been. 

I have not been able to obtain any 
clue to the present state of co-operation 
in Austria, but fairly complete informa- 
tion is forthcoming for France. In that 
country, the war has done more damage 
than might be supposed; for although 
only about one-eighth of the population 
inhabited districts which have been in- 
vaded by the’ enemy, those districts con- 
tained one-fourth of the French co-op- 
erators and co-operative societies, and 
accounted for nearly one-third of the 
total sales. 

In the rest of France, although of 
course for obvious reasons sales are 
smaller than they were, the state of co- 
operation gives no occasion for alarm; 
but in the war-stricken zones, conditions 


are very different. Indeed, they are so 
bad that the authors of an appeal for 
help from other countries, dated Febru- 
ary, 1915, say that they “believe that 
unless help is forthcoming, and state in- 
demnity, the co-operative effort of fifty 
years in the most co-operative part of 
France will be crushed.” 

It appears that in the parts of France 
which have actually been occupied by 
Germans, there were 650 societies, 240,- 
000 members, and sales amounting to 90,- 
000,000 francs.. It is estimated that 
damage, by pillage and otherwise, has 
been done to the extent of at least 12,- 
000,000 francs, and the vast majority of 
these societies are in districts still oc- 
cupied by the Germans. Melancholy 
news comes from some of them. For 


instance, the society, la Solidarité Ou- | 


vriere, at Raon-l’Etape, writes: 

“Their premises have been completely 
ransacked. They have lost from 10,000 
to 12,000 francs worth of goods and do 
not know how to continue their ac- 
tivity.” 

The society, l’Association Ouvriere, at 
Moyen-Montier, writes: “The front of 
our warehouse has been demolished by a 
shell, and the Germans have pillaged our 
store and destroyed our property. Noth- 
ing is left but ruins. ', The so- 
ciety at Albert (Somme), where so 
many combats have taken place, has not 
only lost its stock of goods, but its 
premises have been completely destroyed 
by bombardments. An incendiary shell 
fell on the town and destroyed the co- 
operative stores, which were burnt to- 
gether with five houses.” 

Reviewing the whole situation, we 
may say that the co-operative movement 
in France will do well if it emerges from 
the war without being seriously weak- 
ened. 

In Belgium things are still worse, and 
I can best describe them by quoting 
from an article by Mr. Whitehead which 
appeared in the Co-operative News on 
March 27, 1915. He says: 


“The Provinces of Liége had to sub- 
mit to the first attacks. The stocks of 
goods of the co-operative societies in 
the Hervé district were either totally 
or partially requisitioned, while several 
of them were pillaged. The Maison du 
Peuple at Fléron was burnt, the stores 
at Hervé destroyed, and the society at 
Sprimont had its chief branch at Poul- 
seur burnt and another devastated. In 
the province of Liége the societies had 
their goods requisitioned, and a number 
of co-operators were either shot or 
taken prisoners to Germany. In the 
south of Luxemburg, very little re- 
mains of co-operative organization, the 
stores having been pillaged, devastated, 
or burnt, and the leaders of the move- 
ment killed. 

“Tn the district of Namur, the co-op- 
erative societies at Andenne and Auve- 
lais have suffered particularly from the 
requisitions of the German troops. At 


‘vious year. 


Auvelais the contents of the safe—50,000 
francs and other securities—were stolen. 
The Maison du Peuple at Tamines has 
completely disappeared, and nothing re- 
mains of that at Dinant. At Louvain, 
the safe of the co-operative society, le 
Prolétaire, was burst open and the con- 
tents stolen. In Flanders, Hand-in- 
Hand, at Alost, has been destroyed by 
bombardment. At Lierre, Malines, and 
Aerschot, the societies have suffered 
greatly. In West Flanders, where bat- 
tles are being fought every day, it is 
impossible to say what will be the fate 
of the societies at Courtrai, Ostend, 
Bruges, Memin, Comines, etc. The po- 
sition of the majority of the societies 
in the Borinage is very precarious.” 

No complete data are available, but 
such societies as furnish statistics report 
that: 

“The sales effected from August 1 to 
December 31, 1914, were considerably 
reduced. On the whole, they are not 
more than a third of what they were for 
the corresponding months of the pre- 
The baking of bread, which 
is the most important branch of co-op- 
eration in Belgium, has suffered very 
severely. Whereas during the last five 
months of 1914, the aggregate sales of 
the societies reached approximately 
twenty-three million francs, it is not 
likely that they will exceed ten million 
for the same five months of 1915,—a dif- 
ference of 60 per cent. 

“This decrease is very important when 
it is remembered that since the end of 
July the price of goods has increased to 
an inconceivable extent. Bread, lard, 
oil, butter, sugar, milk, coffee, chicory, 
chocolate, candles, and coal, have gone 
up in price to the extent of 25, 50 and 
100 per cent. If the sales show an ex- 
traordinary decrease, it has not been pos- 
sible to reduce the general expenses 
(notably salaries and wages) to the 
same extent. The expenses in connec- 
tion with the purchase and transport of 
goods have increased by 100 per cent. 
This relation of expenses to receipts has 
naturally resulted in making the finan- 
cial situation more difficult. 

“In spite of these difficulties, the so- 
cieties have done their best to meet 
their obligations towards their members, 
especially with regard to the paying of 
dividends. In August, September and 
October, they distributed the profits to 
the members. Several societies which 
should have paid dividends in January 
were only able to return a small amount, 
while others were obliged to put off the 
payment to a later date, or to cancel it 
altogether. Up to December 31, so- 
cieties having a capital of 3,049,600 
francs (£121,980), provided by working- 
men, refunded no less than 801,000 
francs (£32,000). Since that time, ow- 
ing to the continuance of the war, the 
severity of the weather, the increase in 
unemployment, and the rise in the price 
of food, demands for repayment have be- 
come more urgent. The societies have 
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been obliged to pay back a large part of 
the savings entrusted to them by work- 
ers and the money deposited with the 
by workingmen’s organizations. 

“The trouble has increased to such an 
extent as to imperil the whole co-opera 
tive organization. In certain districts 
the capital has been completely refunded 
in kind. For the societies at Verviers, 
Liege, Huy and in the Borinage alone, 
the amount refunded must be given at 
1,100,000 francs (£44,000). 
ment received this blow just when it was 
leaving behind it the hesitations and mis- 
takes of the past, and was on the way to 
make rapid and considerable progress. 

“The war is not yet over. 
mains to this unhappy country? What 
will be left of the co-operative move- 
ment? 


tomorrow, owing to the urgent needs of 


members unable to pay for necessaries. — 


Financial assistance is necessary to save 
the movement from disaster. The so- 


cieties must have immediate help and ~ 
They © 


considerable financial assistance. 
must be in a position on the one hand, 
to buy goods; on the other, to refund to 
their depositors part of the money they 


have invested without exposing the so- 


ciety to the risk of bankruptcy.” 


More need not be said to show how 


parlous is the state of the co-operative 


movement in Belgium; but, alas, it is no ~ 


more parlous than is the state of the 
whole country ! 


Apart from a brief statement to the | 


effect that the condition of co-operation 
in Russia is as satisfactory as it was 


before the war, and an account of the ~ 


difficulties which co-operators in some 
neutral European countries have ex- 
perienced, in common with all people en- 
gaged in trade, I have no further in- 
formation regarding the co-operative 
movement as it exists today on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 


In Great Britain co-operation is un- 
doubtedly flourishing. Although final 
figures are not yet available, the sales 
in the distributive departments seem to 
be about three and one-half million 
pounds higher than in 1913,—an increase 
of about 11 per cent; while in the pro- 
ductive departments the sales increased 
from eight to nine millions. About one- 
quarter of the goods sold by co-opera- 
tive stores are manufactured by co-op- 
erative industry. The reasons for the 
increased sales are probably as follows: 


Immediately after the outbreak of 
war, when there was a panic among the 
public lest a shortage of food should be 
imminent, and when a great many peo- 
ple selfishly sought to make themselves 
secure by purchasing large supplies, the 
co-operative stores did not advance their 
prices to such an extent as did many 
private traders, and this attracted to 
them a certain number of people some. 
of whom probably have since become 
members. The. panic, however, lasted 


What re-7 


Even now, it may be that the © 
societies will have to close their doors 
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uly for a few days, and for many 
1onths now the exceptional difference 
etween the prices charged at co-opera- 
ive stores and those charged by private 
raders has ceased to exist. 

Another reason is that although so 
any men are mobilized and have left 
he country, their wives and dependents 
re receiving separation allowances on a 
uuch higher scale than in other coun- 
ries, and many of them have more 
uoney to handle than when their hus- 
sands were at home. It must also be re- 
nembered that the men who have re- 
uained at home are practically all em- 
floyed and that many of them are earn- 
ng high wages. 

A third reason, of course, is that the 
yrice of food stuffs has risen, and work- 


ETTLEMENT spells synthesis. 

S The spirit of the settlement as I 

have known it links up men of 

different classes, parties, church- 
es, nations, on a common human and re- 
ligious basis, and directs them to a com- 
mon end. Settlements are the labora- 
tories wherein the blendings and combin- 
ings are first assayed which will be ap- 
plied at large. in the rapidly approach- 
ing synthetic era. 
I write now of the latest and by no 
means least significant instance. 
The Browning Settlement has for 
five years held, during the first seven 
days of May, what is known as a labor 
week—a series of religious meetings ad- 
dressed by labor leaders, mostly Labour 
members of Parliament. These labor 
weeks discovered to the world the genu- 
ine religious character and high relig- 
ious aims of the leaders of the British 
labor movement. That movement ac- 
cordingly rose with a bound in public 
estimation. Bishops and archbishops 
welcomed labor leaders as Christian 
comrades. The United Free Church of 
Scotland followed suit with a labor week 
of its own, and came over to the labor 
standpoint with such completeness and 
suddenness as almost to bewilder the 
Scottish labor camp. 

The proceedings of labor week were 
published in English, Danish, Finnish, 
Spanish and partly in German. Pas- 
tors and professors in Europe warmly 
welcomed these reports, and prayed for 
labor weeks in their own countries. So 
many were the signs of mutual approach 
between religion and labor that this 
year it was felt the time had come to 
signalize the new combination. 

Accordingly, the first international 
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ing-class families have to pay a larger 
proportion of their incomes for the com- 
modities which they purchase at the co- 
operative stores. They are spending 
less in proportion on railway fares, en- 
tertainments, etc. 

Some of the co-operative factories, 
notably those manufacturing boots and 
cloth garments, have, like other similar 
factories, been very busy in supplying 
goods for the war office for the past 
few months. This may account in part 
for the increase in their sales. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the sales in the co-opera- 
tive stores have materially advanced. 

There seems to be little doubt that in 
Great Britain the co-operative move- 
ment will emerge from the war in a 


The Reconciliation of Religion and Labor 


By F.. Herbert Stead 


WARDEN OF BROWNING HALL, LONDON 


labor week took place in Browning Hall 
during the first days of May, 1915. It 
was a memorable act of reconciliation. 


Five great European races spoke 
through leading labo1 representatives. 
France, Belgium, Scandinavia, Great 


Britain had each its spokesmen. Though 
the war prevented the presence of speak- 
ers from Germany and Austria, the 
great German race was represented by 
a Swiss Social-Democrat. 

The week opened on the first of May, 
the historic Labor Day, with a memor- 
able speech by Emile Vandervelde, 
president of the International Socialist 
Bureau and the elected chief of the con- 
tinental labor movement. He had sent 
a letter to a previous labor week, and 
came now in person, as he said in his 
opening remarks, that the significance 
of his participation might not fail to be 
understood. His message was that with 
the religion of the spirit continental So- 
cialism had no quarrel. Rather did it 
welcome the religion of liberty as a 
most valuable ally. For primitive 
Christianity was a doctrine of revolu- 


tion, he declared, which had saved the 


world from slavery. Socialism and re- 
ligion together must bring down the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 

M. Vandervelde avowed himself an 
agnostic, but declared his conviction 
that the religious sentiment is one of the 
permanent factors of social evolution, 
destined to express itself, perhaps in dif- 
ferent form, with greater freedom, with 
more emphasis on the individual mind, 
but with no less, possibly with greater, 
intensity in the future. 

The pronouncement of M. Longuet, 
Socialist member of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, son of an exiled Paris- 
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stronger condition than before. We 
need not, however, assume, as some 


have done, that the fact that the co- 
operative movement did not raise prices 
to the same extent as many private 
traders during the panic period immedi- 
ately following the outbreak of war, had 
a far reaching effect on the level of 
prices generally. In my own opinion, 
there was no justification for the panic, 
and it would in any case have been short- 
lived. 

If, therefore, it be asked to what ex- 
tent the co-operative movement in Eng- 
land has helped the working classes dur- 
ing the war period, I think the answer 
must be that it has given the same kind 
of help, and in much the same degree, as 
in normal times. 


International Labor Week 


in the Midst of War 


ian Communard, and grandson of Karl 
Marx, was in some respects even more 
historic. Himself also an agnostic, he 
avowed profound respect for all sincere 
religious belief. He paid a glowing trib- 
ute to the marvelous democratic en- 
thusiasm which Great Britain had found 
in the teachings of Jesus. He insisted 
that the French labor movement was 
profoundly religious in the largest and 
fullest sense of that term. He bore wit- 
ness to the growth of a true religious 
sentiment among some of the greatest 
Socialists and labor leaders in France. 
He emphatically repudiated the idea that 
what he called the historic materialism 
of his grandfather, Karl Marx, had any- 
thing in common with the philosophic 
materialism of Bichner and Haeckel. 
He claimed that nothing had contributed 
more to the growth of the higher ideal- 
ism among’ the working classes of 
Europe than the teachings of Marx and 
Engels. 

A yet more important contribution to 
the nascent synthesis was given in his 
disavowal of the claim of his youth that 
reform of social conditions was suffi- 
cient to bring about the desired change 
in society. With M. Vandervelde he 
said he cherished the strong conviction 
that we must also reform the soul, and 
bring to bear influences that will make 
men worthy of the Socialist order. 

These words mark a new era in the 
development of continental Socialism. 
It is becoming tired, as M. Longuet 
hinted, of the priest-baiting and anti- 
clericalism of the bourgeois radicals. 
It is recognizing the necessity of per- 
sonal ‘as well as social regeneration. At 
the same time, the churches, too long 
insistent on merely individual conver- 


sion, are recognizing the need of great 
changes. in the social conditions under 
which men live and work. The “agnos- 
ticism’’ of MM. Vandervelde and Long- 
uet is much more a reverent confession 
of ignorance than any dogmatic disbe- 
lief. They claim, with Jaurés, the right 
of man to a religious conception of his 
life, applaud the idealistic achievements 
of Marx, and welcome as comrade the 
influence of the earliest Christianity. 
They anticipate the dawn of a freer but 
not less earnest religicus life. 

The essentially religious spirit of the 
Scandinavian peoples and of the Scan- 
dinavian labor movement was voiced by 
Einar Li, a man who springs from a 
line of soldiers, but who sacrificed his 
juristic career by going to jail for fif- 
teen months’ hard labor rather than con- 
sent to serve as conscript. In marked 
contrast with the representatives of the 
Romanesque peoples, he was emphatic 
in his assertion of faith in God and in 
the Christian religion. His demand was 
for a more practical Christianity. 

From the Swiss Social-Democracy, 
in the message of Hans Wirz, editor of 
the central organ of the Swiss labor 
movement, came a striking confession. 
The war, he urged, had proved the fail- 
ure of the international Social-Democ- 
racy and of official Christianity. The 
failure of both he attributed to lack of 
the spirit of Christ. The Social Democ- 
racy had proved a failure because it 
was not penetrated through and through 
with the religious spirit and the high 
faith which comes from Jesus alone. 
Official Christianity had failed because 
it had identified itself with the existing 
system, which was at so many points in 
direct contradiction with the teaching 
of Jesus. Over the collapse of these 
great international movements from 
which so much had been hoped, events 
had written the ancient words, ‘With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” Wirz also 
bore witness to the beginnings of a bet- 
ter time, the signs of the coming inter- 
penetration of Christianity with the 
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practical demands of labor, and of the 
labor movement with the spiritual dyna- 
mic of Christianity. 

The contribution of the British labor 
leaders was characteristic. Father Hop- 
kins, of the International Seamen’s and 
Firemen’s Union, voiced the religious 
faith and aspiration for universal 
brotherhood which characterized the 
seafaring folk. 

George Barnes, Labour member of 
Parliament, acclaimed the Founder of 
Christianity as also the founder of the 
labor movement. He, first in historic 
times, affirmed the essential unity of 
mankind. Mr. Barnes claimed that the 
international labor movement was, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, infusing a re- 
ligious spirit into its supporters, and 
that both labor and religion joined in the 
demand for the material essentials of re- 
ligious life, namely good air, good food, 
freedom from the fear of want, and 
time for contemplation. G. H. Roberts, 
Labour member of Parliament, declared 
that in prosecuting the present war 
against German militarism, British 
labor is working for the Christian ideals 
of truth, peace and brotherhood. 

Any one of these utterances would 
be significant. In combination they 
form an irresistible indication of the 
tendency that will dominate the future. 
The international labor movement and 
the Christian religion have practically 
come to terms in the deliverances of 
leading exponents on both sides. To- 
gether at Last is the pregnant title of 
the volume just issuing from the press 
which contains the report of this inter- 
national reconciliation between labor 
and religion. 

But this alliance is not merely one of 
words or ideals. It is an alliance for 
definite militant effort. The note was 
sounded clearly during the week that the 
forces of labor and religion must turn 
their new-found comradeship to account 
in a resolute campaign for the abolition 
of war. 

This purpose found more explicit ex- 
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pression in a meeting held in Brownin: 
Hall on May 16, in commemoration o 
the assembling of the first. Hague con- 
ference sixteen years before. The de- 
mand was advanced that after the pres- 
ent war is over the third Hague con- 
ference should be convened to abolish 
all war, and should adopt adequate 
sanctions, such as economic boycott and 
in the last resort armed force by inter- 
national police, and disarmament. 

C. W.. Bowerman, M.P., secretary to 
the Trade Union Congress, voiced 
British labor; Mrs. Philip Snowden 
spoke for British womanhood; Harry 
May represented the International Co- 
operative Alliance; Einar Li stood for 
the Scandinavian Social-Democracy ; 
Mrs. Wareing represented the world- 
wide Christian Endeavor movement. 
Jane Addams was in full sympathy with 
the purpose of the meeting and would 
have been present, kad she not been 
called back to Holland. Letters in 
hearty accord with the aims of the 
gathering were received from M. Van- 
dervelde as he was hurrying to the 
front; from George Cadbury, the ven- 
erable Quaker; from the bishop of Win- 
chester, and from the foremost Anglo- 
American statesman of our day. 

The meeting, which was composed of 
men and women of very different shades 
of thought, political and ecclesiastical, 
resolved with complete unanimity and 
marked enthusiasm to call upon lovers 
of peace in all the nations to concen- 
trate their efforts and to focus their 
propaganda upon the third Hague con- 
ference, with a view to the effectual 
abolition of war. 

These facts and utterances are more 
significant than any comments. Amid 
the thunder of a world-war, and al-— 
most without observation, peace has 
been concluded between the religion and 
the labor of Europe; and though rati- 
fications on both sides may be delayed, 
in the meantime both forces are co- 
operating in resolving to put an end to 
War. 


ROSS the sea we hear her ery for bread, 
To her our hearts leap when we hear her pray, 


Stretching her children toward us, snatched away 
With shuddering cry before that Moloch dread. 
Those fields to us are sacred, where she shed 


Her blood for liberty. 


Now many a day 


Have we not reached our hands to be her stay, 


Have we not succored her and comforted? 
Ah, but that other figure! 


To see her in our cities crouching low, 
Pale Penury, sore struck with many a blow, 
Waging stern battle with a thousand fears? 
Who shall uplift her where she bleeding lies, 


And who shall wipe away her bitter tears? 


Who hath eyes 


\ 
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HILE America, waiting for 
Germany’s reply, faced the 
possibility that our citizen- 
ship may be put to serious 
lests, the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, at its ninth an- 
jual meeting in. New York, took stock 
f what the recreation movement has 
(lone, and can do, to build up citizen- 
ship throughout America. It recalled 
Wellington’s statement that “the battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playgrounds 
pf Eton.” 

A grave American weakness, said one 
bpeaker, is provincialism—people are in- 
terested less in a national play move- 
jnent than in their own local play- 
izrounds. Yet the 342 cities which have 
playgrounds are learning to work to- 
gether through the association. There 
iwere enthusiastic reports of how its 
field secretaries, spending from three to 
“wenty weeks in each city, have helped 
1 cities during the past year in getting 
into line with all the others which are 
developing year-round, publicly support- 
ed systems of recreation. And over 
32,000 letters are written yearly in an- 
swer to countless questions. 

Despite hard times plus war times, the 
association’s fiscal year has been com- 
pleted without debt or deficit. True, the 
number of workers in the field was re- 
duced from thirteen to seven, but the 
essentials of the movement have been 
saved. Work for the summer and for 
the entire coming year is now to be 
pushed aggressively, writes Charles F. 
Weller, the associate secretary. 

“While Belgian, French, English and 
German thinkers are charging America 
with selfish materialism,’ Mr. Weller 
says, “it was somewhat reassuring to 
learn at the meeting how much popular- 
ity and power have been manifested by 
the play movement, for it is spiritual, 
not materialistic; it builds team-play, 
loyalty, character, patriotism. So the 
talk was of fundamentals—of democ- 
racy and its development through neigh- 
borhood centers in public schools and 
through other recreational activities by 
which all ages and classes of people are 
drawn together, to express themselves 
vitally and to realize each other.” 


EW YORK city is enjoying a so- 
cially-minded business adminis- 
tration. It is not simply an anti-Tam- 
many government, but it consists of a 
group of forward-looking experts who 
realize that their success in last analy- 
sis depends on the citizens of the city. 
Such is the cheering impression car- 
ried away from the series of lecture- 
conferences on the government of New 
York held at Columbia University, 
writes Henry R. Mussey. The Academy 
of Political Science, the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, the Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia 
University, and a large citizens’ com- 


Conferences 


PRING time is convention 
time. Characteristically the 
social worker takes his suitcase in 
one hand, his speech in the other 
and makes tracks for a gathering 
of his kind. It is a time of great 
refreshment of spirit, of imvigor- 
ating fellowship, of comparison of 
ideas and methods of work. It is 
a time, too, when Tur Survey 
must pick and choose from a great 
body of reports, taking here a 
paragraph and there only a sen- 
tence from such of the recent meet- 
ings as have not been reported in 
earlier issues. 


mittee, acting together, invited Mayor 
iuitchel and the heads of his depart- 
ments to show what they have accom- 
plished in fifteen months and to indicate 
the important problems lying ahead. 

Efficient, broad-minded, social busi- 
ness may be called the keynote of the 
conference. The present administration 
has been charged with wastefulness. A 
two-million-dollar cut in the administra- 
tive budget, as the simple result of care- 
ful planning, is scarcely evidence of that 
characteristic. Nor is the courageous 
policy of “pay as you go” adopted in 
the troublous financial times of Septem- 
ber last to go into full effect for all non- 
revenue-producing improvements begin- 
ning in 1918. Striking savings in op- 
erating the ferries, economies in street 
cleaning and snow removal and a sys- 
tem of garbage disposal, actually profit- 
able, unfortunately delayed by the goy- 
ernor’s veto—these were but a few 
among dozens of examples cited of eco- 
nomical and effective administration. 

Broad-minded business means thought- 
ful planning for the future, even the 
distant future, Mr. Mussey says. Strik- 
ing examples of this are the new thou- 
sand-foot piers at Forty-sixth street, a 
drydock suitable for the greatest port 
in the world, the settling on a perman- 
ent basis of the New York Central 
freight railroad problem, and the build- 
ing of a remarkable new freight termin- 
al railroad in South Brooklyn to be op- 
erated by all the railroads jointly. 

The park commissioner outlined a 
scheme of park development embracing 
the whole city of the future and stretch- 
ing out to the remote suburban districts. 
Commissioner Davis told of her far- 
reaching plans for a really correctional 
and reformatory Department of Correc- 
tion. The borough presidents, discuss- 
ing the humdrum subject of streets, 
took up the question of the city plan. 
Everywhere it was realized that New 
York is only in the making and that all 
plans must be laid in view of a future 
vastly greater than can yet be foreseen. 

The mayor has been able to call to 
his aid experts, some of them at large 
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financial sacrifice. The commissioner 
of health, for example, accepted office at 
one-third the salary he had been receiv- 
ing in private work, and the continually 
declining death rate is evidence of what 
a real expert in the health department 
can accomplish. There are hard-work- 
ing experts in the other departments as 
well, both within the organization and 
at the heads, and they are all working to- 
gether. The police are aiding the Tene- 
ment House Department and the magis- 
trates are aiding the police. The city 
hospitals are co-operating closely with 
the Department of Charities, and the 
Park Department and public schools are 
working together toward an adequate 
recreation scheme. Business sense, so- 
cial-mindedness, intelligent vision, co- 
operation—such are some of the charac- 
teristics making New York’s present ad- 
ministration a really great one. 

How far can it go? It is limited by 
financial restraints and one of the most 
interesting of the conferences discussed 
the purely financial problems attendant 
upon a two-hundred-million dollar year- 
ly budget. The comptroller urged the 
wisdom of cutting off, or at any rate 
ceasitig to extend, some of the social 
services of the city. Professor Selig- 
man advocated their extension and the 
finding of new sources of revenue. In 
New York, as elsewhere, the issue is 
joined at this point. 

The administration is limited, too, Mr. 
Mussey concludes, by the forms of or- 
ganization, and an important problem of 
the immediate future, discussed by Mr. 
McAneny and others, is the revision of 
the city charter and the state constitu- 
tion so as to secure for this great com- 
monwealth of New York city—for such 
it is—the power to direct its own affairs 
and to work out the best possible frame 
of government. On this hinges the pos- 
sibility of yet further advance. 

The report of these conferences now 
being issued by the Academy of Political 
Science is a cheering document for those 
who believe that our municipal govern- 
ment is beginning to cease to be a fail- 
ure 


ccA NOTHER sort of Civil War in 

the South—a four-year crusade 
for physical, mental and moral health 
for the individual and for the com- 
munity,’ is the lively description given 
by C. A. Waterfield of the plans made 
at the Southern Sociological Congress 
at Houston, Texas. It left behind it in 
Houston, as the secretary, J. E. McCul- 
loch, announced it will do hereafter in 
every city where it meets, a continua- 
tion committee of citizens to work with 
and through existing organizations for 
health. And it drafted a working model 
for a community health crusade which 
will be sent to every important center 
in the South. Both plans were adopted 
with enthusiasm. 

Little wonder, then, at Dr. Water- 
field’s belief that “if already, as has 
been authoritatively declared, more pub- 
lic welfare legislation has been effected 
in the South, notably in the recent long 
forward steps*in South Carolina, as a 
result of these annual sessions of the 
Southern Sociological Congress than 
through all other means combined, one 
mav be pardoned for an exuberant op- 


timism as to the prospect of future re- 
sults. The congress will keep at its 
health program for four years. It is 
good to look up such a vista, and it was 
excellent to stand at this focus of it on 
the fringes of the new world that is 
making in the Southwest.” 

Doctors, teachers, lawyers, preachers, 
editors, sanitarians, foreign delegates, 
clubwomen, motion-picture experts, jur- 
ists, prison reformers, Negro leaders, 
housing commissioners, federal health 
officers, Y. M. C. A. secretaries—all 
took part in the discussions. 

The meetings disclosed, Dr. Water- 
field writes, an appalling deficiency of 
public health science and health prac- 
tice. But they showed keen interest and 
notable achievements in many places. 
Among the papers was one by Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson on Hygiene of 
Prisons in Relation to Health. He had 
written it as the last task permitted him 
after he had gone South, broken in 
health, not long before his death. 

President Samuel P. Brooks of Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Texas, was made 
president for the ensuing year of this 
congress which has for its motto: “For 
the South, for the nation and for civil- 
ization.” 
cc O have and to share,” the motto 
of the National League of 
Women Workers, found practical . ex- 
pression at the recent semi-annual meet- 
ing in figures showing a very low per 
capita cost both in the central office and 
in the local clubs. This is explained, 
Helen B. Merchant, the assistant secre- 
tary, writes, “by the fact that a recog- 
nition of, and a reliance on, even em- 
bryonic powers in a girl is a funda- 
mental part of the league policy; that, 
as a result, a very large part of the 
work and expense usually necessary to 
maintain a club is eliminated, since the 
girls themselves do, as a part of their 
club life and a mark of their club loy- 
alty, much that in most organizations 
means paid service.” 

The league is composed of non-sec- 
tarian, self-governing and _ self-support- 
ing clubs of working girls. Many a 
community, Miss Merchant points out, 
which has for a long time given gener- 
ously and willingly for its young men 
has only just awakened to a sense of 
equal responsibility for its girls. 


T its Rochester meeting in May, the 

Presbyterian General Assembly 
adopted a progressive report on prison 
reform presented by a special commit- 
tee. After outlining the subject in ten 
small printed pages—of itself no mean 
task—the committee reported and the 
assembly pledged the whole denomina- 
tion to work for probation for ordinary 
casual offenders, life imprisonment of 
vicious and incorrigible offenders and 
to discourage the spirit of revenge and 
retaliation in dealing with offenders; 
condemning the prison contract system; 
approving only governmental use of 
prison-made goods; approving the honor 
system; urging a knowledge of social 
and industrial conditions among the 
qualifications of judges of criminal 
courts; and pledging the church’s sym- 
pathy and co-operation with “the noble 
men and women, who, in the face of 


scorn and ridicule and opposition, are 
applying the principles of Jesus to the 
removal of the cause of delinquency and 
the correction and salvation of delin- 
quents.” 


Ghee conditions under which women 
work in domestic service was re- 
ported on by a special commission at 
the Los Angeles convention of the 
Y.W.C. A.—the fifth national meeting. 
Changes in present conditions of em- 
ployment were suggested by 112 house- 
hold workers, nearly all of whom agreed 
on the following in regard to hours of 
work: An afternoon period of rest and 
freedom averaging two hours; one after- 
noon off each week, not returning for 
the evening meal; part of every Sun- 
day and certain or all evenings begin- 
ning at an hour which will make par- 
ticipation in evening affairs possible. 

Commenting on the replies, Bertha W. 
Seely of the National Board of the Y. 
W. C. A. says: “As nearly as could be 
estimated from the schedules, a ten-hour 
day, including meal time, seemed to the 
young women a fair standard. The 
great objection seems to be not the 
amount of work but the unregulated 
periods of time over which the work is 
spread. ‘Most maids could accomplish 
more work in less hours if they had 
regular hours.’” 

Miss Seely points out that the Y. W. 
C. A. convention differs from most of 
the others gathering this year on the 
Pacific coast in that it is a meeting of 
members. “The policies decided there 
in open debate actually determine the 
work of the organizations over the coun- 
try, and from it the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions gets its charter for the work it 
promotes through its traveling secre- 
taries. It acts as an executive commit- 
tee to carry out the will of this national 
organization of young American 
women.” 


OOKING beyond the actual con- 
flict into the near or distant 
future when war burdens shall be ap- 
portioned among the nations of the 
world, speakers at the annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science at Philadelphia, at- 
tempted to reckon on whose shoulders 
the burden will fall. It was estimated 
that approximately twenty billion dol- 
lars of war toll will fall, in part at 
least, on America. 

Writing on this point, Alice E. Roché 
reports that “the speakers agreed that 
while the close of the war will, in all 
probability, be followed by an immediate 
brightening of the business sky, and 
while our products will find a ready 
market at high prices, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that Europe will be 
purchasing with borrowed money and 
that, probably within a two-year period, 
there will be a cessation of this pur- 
chasing and an effecting of great econo- 
mies in order to relieve her financial 
depression. Then, doubtless, a flood of 
European imports will fill our markets 
and we will be threatened with a domes- 
tic trade depression. 

“The saving note in this gloomy fin- 
ancial outlook is the present banking 
system of the United States. While in 


no sense ideal, it is by far the best s 
tem we have had in 75 years, and to 
system the manufacturers and busine: 
men of this country look with confiden 
for warning and suggestion.” 

Among the many timely and impo 
tant ideas advanced, none, perhaps, w. 
more keenly interesting than that “th 
world is just one interdependent, inter 
locking commercial machine”; that th 
principle of national self-sufficiency ha 
in fact long since been discarded an 
that in its stead has come internation 
dependency, peculiar, in varying de 
gree, to all nations. This is dependen 
on free seas, for without them there 
cannot be unhampered trade relations. 

Whether the United States is to ad 
here to the international dependency 
idea or return to the national self-sufh 
ciency principle will be determined chief 
ly by the position we assume as a neu 
tral during this war. 

Charles Noble Gregory, of Washing 
ton, D. C., held that “the practice o 
the government of the United States in 
declining to forbid the sale and export 
by its citizens of munitions of war to 
any belligerent at the present time is 
not in conflict with international law. 
It is in accord with a wise and salutary 
international policy. It is in entire har- 


mony with the express declaration of 


the last Hague conference and with the 
long continued practice of this country 
and of those countries which have ques- 
tioned the practice.” 


HE relation of unemployment to de- 

linguency and probation was dis- 
cussed for an evening by the probation 
officers of New York city and vicinity 
who, once a year, gather with the State 
Probation Commission for “a week of 
evenings’ and spend their time in free 
and practical discussion more than in 
hearing papers. 

“The general conclusion in regard to 
unemployment,” says Charles L. Chute, 
secretary of the state commission, “was 
that it seemed impossible for probation 
officers to rely on public employment 
bureaus. These bureaus must care first 
for the ‘honest’ unemployed, and in 
these times have their hands full in so 
doing. Probation officers are able to 
run little employmént bureaus of their 
own, however, by enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of employers who will receive pro- 
bationers, knowing them to be such, and 
will help the probation officer in his 
work of reform.” 

After thorough discussion of the drug 
user, the probation officers came to the 
almost unanimous conclusion that pro- 
bation is a failure for the confirmed 
inebriate, whether he uses drugs or 
drink—only medical treatment in an in- 
stitution will help. The saving treat- 
ment for girls who have started to go 
wrong, it was agreed, was. the kindly 
personal influence of a good woman pro- 
bation officer. 

In the discussion on these and other 
practical points and in addtesses by 
Arthur W. Towne of the Brooklyn So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Judge Swann of General Ses- 
sions and Judge Gibbs of the Bronx 
County Court, emphasis was laid on the 
need for co-operating with other social 
agencies and for the discriminating use 
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of probation itseli—‘probation must be 
always sensible and not sentimental, dis- 
ciplinary as well as kindly, and the per- 
sonality of the probation officer is every- 
thing.” 


UTSTANDING features of the 
Sixth New York City Conference 
of Charities and Correction were the 
discussions of health programs, medical 
social service, and the relations of oc- 
cupations and diseases; the radical 
change created by recent legislation in 
placing the New York city Department 
ot Correction upon a semi-reformatory 
basis through the introduction of the 
indeterminate sentence and parole sys- 
tem for the penitentiary and the work- 
house as well as for the New York city 
Reformatory for Misdemeanants; the 
discussion on broad social lines of a city 
plan for Greater New York, in which 
it was recognized that the need is con- 
ceded by all and that the problem is now 
one partly of financing and partly of 
comprehensive planning; and unemploy- 
ment as a social problem. 

Quite as significant as many of the 
addresses were the large and enthusi- 
astic audiences, especially in Brooklyn. 
“With the annual National Conference 
of Charities and Correction and other 
country-wide groups; with state confer- 
ences of similar nature, and with many 
other smaller gatherings throughout the 
year, the establishment six years ago of 
a city conference was regarded by the 
conservative as rather superfluous,” 
writes O. F. Lewis. “The city confer- 
ence, however, has become an important 
annual factor in New York’s charitable 
work. Probably 95 per cent of those at- 
tending the three days’ session rarely, 
if ever, attend a state or national con- 
ference. That similar conferences 
would prove equally important in other 
cities now seems undoubted. Not the 
least of the successful features is the 
development of ‘home talent’ on the plat- 
form and in the discussions. Very com- 
mendable is also the excursion on the 
third day to some institution.” 

The president of the next conference, 
to be held in May, 1916, is Judge Robert 
J. Wilkin of the Children’s Court, 
Brooklyn. 


HE great practical, social and pro- 


fessional benefits derived from the 
annual Conference on the Education of 
Dependent, Backward, Truant and De- 
linqguent Children are stated by Elmer 
L. Coffeen never to have been more 
clearly realized than at the recent ses- 
sions in Baltimore. With an open mind 
and with frequent and fruitful variety 
of opinion, the conference put into clear 
perspective the various agencies for 
helping defective children—not only 
mental defectives, but cripples, the blind 
and the deaf; it learned the very sub- 
stantial value of a good library in an 
institution; it measured the need for 
having every bit of information about 
a child before that child is committed 
to an institution, though this by no 


means relieves the institution of close - 


study of each case. 

The ever-vital subject of self-govern- 
ment precipitated a lively discussion and 
the expression of widely divergent views 
“after it was presented by Freeman H. 


Bloodgood of the Preston School of In- 
dustry in California. Wasserman tests 
and vocational training were discussed; 
there was a joint session with the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements on the 
“boy problem” and another with the 
American Association of Officials of 
Charity and Correction during which 
questions of efficiency and economy in 
the matter of employes, buildings, store- 
keeping, etc., were canvassed practically 
and minutely. 

F. J. Sessions of Iowa was elected to 
succeed E. E. Gardner of Rhode Island 
as president, and W. L. Kuser of lowa 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


PROBLEMS of legislation, community 

health and a general discussion of 
improvements needed in rural conditions 
characterized the third Alabama Socio- 
logical Congress held in Birmingham 
during the first week of May. A reso- 
lution to form a state board of chari- 
ties and corrections was possibly the 
main outcome of the sessions. 

For the past year, owing to the pre- 
vailing economic storms, all efforts for 
social reform throughout the state have 
been marking time. To hold such 


ground as already had been gained has 


O UR state legislatures are the 
weather-vanes of social 
progress. Beheving that this 
would be a crucial year in matters 
affecting the common welfare, 
THe Survey has felt the impor- 
tance of recording the conduct of 
these vanes with as great detail 
as possible. For the most part the 
showing has not been heartening. 
People’s attention has been fixed 
on a far horizon, and neglect and 
“ripper” legislation have had their 
day. To the reviews of legisla- 
tion in Alabama, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, 
Texas and Utah, already publish- 
ed, are now added summaries of 
legislation in nine other states. 


Pennsylvania 


ALANCING gains against losses, 
there is probably a net social 
advance to the credit of the 
Pennsylvania- Legislature, in 

the opinion of Kenneth L. M. Pray, who 
has reported the sessions at Harrisburg 
for Tur Survey. The net gain is, he 
thinks, a tribute to the efforts of Gov- 
ernor Martin G. Brumbaugh. 

The most striking achievements of the 
session were the enactment of a child 
labor law and a series of acts estab- 
lishing a plan of workmen’s compensa- 


been about all the social forces of Ala- 
bama could accomplish. And _ every- 
thing which depends upon appropriations 
by cities, counties or the state, is await- 
ing the results of the 1915 legislature— 
the first in four years—to reconvene this 
coming July. 

Wherefore, writes Ethel Armes, the 
third Sociological Congress of Alabama 
has again emphasized legislative needs 
and again entered protest against the 
fearful conditions in prisons and convict 
camps; against the fee system; against 
illiteracy, child labor, and health and 
sanitation. The severe arraignment of 
the state’s prison system by Representa- 
tive J. W. Green of Dallas and State 
Prison Inspector W. F. Oates reached 
sensational bounds. Said Dr. Oates: 
“With all the czar-like power I am ac- 
cused of having, I have been able to do 
mighty little with your Jefferson county 
jail, and will be unable to do anything 
until after the legislature adjourns. The 
original jail was a hole in the ground. 
Yours is little better. Unlighted, with 
a minimum of ventilation and a maxi- 
mum of disease-breeding conditions, it 
is a disgrace to a civilized community.” 

Similar jail conditions prevail through- 
out the state. 


tion. The former, which goes into ef- 
fect January 1, 1916, places the mini- 
mum age limit for child workers in fac- 
tories at 14, and in street trades at 12. 
For children between 14 and 16 it es- 
tablishes a maximum working day of 
9 hours and a maximum week of 51 
hours, 8 of which must be devoted to 
vocational instruction, wherever the 
proper facilities are provided. An ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 will go toward 
providing necessary facilities. Night 
work is prohibited, and telegraph mes- 
sengers employed after 8 P.M. must be 
21 years of age. 

The workmen’s compensation plan is 
provided in a series of six acts, which 
await the signature of the governor. 
They provide an _ elective ‘plan, in 
theory, and eliminate the common law 
defenses of employers who elect not to 
accept the compensation plan. Com- 
pensation for injuries and death are 
based upon 50 per cent of the weekly 
wage before injury (maximum $10), 
and extend over periods ranging up to 
400 weeks. One act exempts farm and 
domestic labor, and others provide alter- 
native methods of insurance, including, 
among others, mutual organizations 
among groups of employers and a state 
insurance fund, created and sustained 
by employers alone. An amendment to 
the state constitution, permitting the 
adoption of a compulsory compensation 
law, was passed a second time and goes 
to the people for ratification in Novem- 
ber. 

A separate act removes the obstacle 
that caused the Supreme Court to nullify 
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efforts to bring coal miners under any 
plan of employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation. 

One amendment to the excellent wom- 
an’s labor act of 1913, practically re- 
moving all protection of women em- 
ployes of hotels, restaurants and board- 
ing houses by eliminating the one day 
of rest in seven and permitting their 
employment for 63 hours a week, was 
fortunately vetoed by the governor. An- 
other amendment, sponsored by the tele- 
phone companies, permits operators to 
sleep at the exchange under restrictions 
that were not adequate to protect them 
from overwork and overstrain. This 
awaits the governor’s action. Offsetting 
in a measure these two breaches in the 
law was the amendment sponsored by 
the Consumers’ League, which makes 
the law more elastic by extending the 
powers of the Industrial Board and by 
permitting the required day of rest to 
be divided into two half-days. 

The defeat of the very moderate 
Maurer bill, requiring physicians to re- 
port occupational disease to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, and the 
quiet death in Senate Committee of the 
Maurer bill, requiring the same depart- 
ment to study and report to the legis- 
lature upon the minimum wage plan as 
adapted to Pennsylvania, are among the 
social losses of the session. 

Almost the last thing the legislature 
did was to establish an employment 
agency in the Department of Labor and 
Industry, under elaborate restrictions, in 
the hope of serving both labor and 
capital. 

The most notable accomplishment of 
the session, touching the problem of the 
insane, was the passage of the Dunn 
resolution, requiring the Board of Pub- 
lic Charities to devise and report to the 
next General Assembly a plan whereby 
the state may take over entire care of 
the indigent insane. This is a far step 
toward the abandonment of the county 
institutions for the insane. Appropria- 
tions for the care and treatment of the 
insane and for the extension and im- 
provement of existing state institutions 
were ruthlessly cut. Provision was 
finally made for about half the addition- 
al beds that will be required during the 
next two years. Not a cent was given 
for the Village for Feebleminded Wom- 
en of Child-Bearing Age, established by 
the last legislature, and for which a 
site has been purchased and plans ap- 
proved. 

Coming to prison reform, wages of 
from ten to fifty cents a day were au- 
thorized to be paid to prisoners in state 
and county prisons. This plan awaits 
the signature of the governor. The con- 
solidation of the Eastern and .Western 
Penitentiaries, at the site of the new 
Western institution in Centre county, 
also awaits the governor’s approval. 

Following the governor’s veto of an 
extremely reactionary act supplanting 
the Philadelphia housing act of 1913, a 
compromise was effected that is reason- 
ably acceptable to the public-spirited 
Housing Commission in Philadelphia 
and to the politicians in City Councils. 
While extending the power of Councils 
over the administration of the housing 
law, and in other ways weakening its 
force. the new act provides a substantial 


basis for the reform of intolerable con- 
ditions, if its enforcement remains in 
the hands of progressive men. 

The legislature passed for the second 
time the resolution amending the con- 
stitution to permit women to vote, and 
this amendment will be voted upon in 
November. The proposal for a consti- 
tutional convention was defeated. 

The liquor problem, which came up 
in the shape of a county option bill, was 
not solved and remains as probably the 
paramount question of politics in the 
state for at least two years longer. The 
application of competitive civil service 
principles to thirty important cities of 
the state (the so-called third-class 
cities) was prevented after it seemed 
certain to win. 

As usual, the legislature was lavish in 
its grants for charitable purposes, about 
$17,000,000 being appropriated for such 
purposes for the next two years. Of 
this amount, about $5,500,000 goes, in 
several hundred separate items, to pri- 
vate institutions, homes, hospitals and 
sanatoria. 


The state subsidy system, for which 
Pennsylvania is famous, thus flourished 
unchecked. If anything, it was aided by 
the farcical investigation and report of 
the legislative commission appointed to 
investigate certain complaints about the 
inefficiency and inadequacy. of Allegheny 
county institutions for children that re- 
ceive state aid. This report was a 
sweeping denial of the conclusions set 
forth in the report upon these institu- 
tions made by Abraham Oseroff, execu- 
tive secretary of the Allegheny County 
Committee of the Public Charities As- 
sociation, which was reviewed by Flor- 
ence L. Lattimore in THe Survey for 
April 10. 

The commission spent five hours in- 
vestigating the facts that Mr. Oseroff 
had gathered as a result of six months’ 
work, and devoted itself chiefly to assail- 
ing the universally accepted theories of 
child care that underlay the Oseroff re- 
port. Particularly emphatic was the 
commission’s defense of the Pennsyl- 
vania system of appropriating state 
funds to private institutions not under 
state control. Its report was filed on the 
day before adjournment, after all the ap- 
propriation bills to which it could possi- 
bly apply, had been passed. 


California 


N harmony with the spirit of last 
November’s election, which return- 

ed Hiram Johnson to the governorship 
by a plurality of nearly 200,000 over his 
highest competitor and amounted to a 
triumph of the people over politics, 
writes E, Guy Talbott, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the California 
State Church Federation, the session of 
the legislature that closed May 10, pass- 
ed a non-partisanship law that takes all 
state-as well as county officers out of 
politics. This was the hardest fought 
contest of the session. Already the 
leaders of the old parties have started 
referendum petitions against the meas- 
ure. In anticipation of this move the 
legislature passed an act authorizing the 
governor to call a special election Octo- 
ber 26, 1915, at which all referendum 


and constitutional amendment proposi-— 
tions will be voted on. 

Little drastic legislation except the 
non-partisan measure was passed. The 
leading social and public service com- 
missions were endorsed and strengthen- 
ed. These include the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission (minimum wage), the 
Industrial Accident Commission, the 
Railroad Commission (regulating all 
public utilities), and the Immigration 
and Housing Commission. 

Laws were enacted dealing with high- 
er tax rate on certain corporations, 
rural credits, state labor exchanges, non- 
partisan state elections, and the preven- 
tion of abuses of the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall. The rural credit meas- 
ure simply created a commission to in- 
vestigate the subject and report to the 
next session of the legislature. An ap- 
propriation of $2,000 was made for an 
investigation of unemployment. 

One of the hardest fights of the ses- 
sion was over free state labor bureaus. 
It was maintained by the Commission 
on Immigration and Housing, which rep- 
resents capital, labor and the general 
public in its personnel, that both labor 
and capital should be represented in the 
control of such bureaus. They present- 
ed a bill placing the control of the free 
labor exchanges under their commis- 
sion. The state labor commissioner, 
John P. McLaughlin, is a union labor 
man; he presented a bill placing the free 
labor bureaus under the direction of the 
labor commissioner. This bill was fin- 
ally passed. It carries an appropriation 
of $50,000 and provides for the estab- 
lishment of free state labor exchanges in 
the larger centers of population. 

One of the measures of great impor- 
tance was the child labor bill. It con- 
tains a section regulating street trades, 
which have thus far been unrestricted, 
and to which the newspapers united in 
opposition. 

A convict labor measure, bitterly con- 
tested by organized labor, was passed.” 
It provides that convicts in state pris- 
ons may be used in the construction of 
state highways, but in no form of work 
requiring skilled labor. The convicts 
thus employed may shorten their terms 
by good behavior and efficient service. 

The public defender law is a new de- 
parture. Los Angeles county. has such 
an office, and it has proved so success- 
ful that the legislature made it possible 
for every county to have such an officer. 
His function in defending is co-ordinate 
with that of the district attorney in 
prosecuting. He may also upon request 
prosecute actions in civil cases for the 
collection of wages or small debts of 
persons unable to employ counsel. 

Two important measures were passed 
to aid in the fight against tuberculosis. 
One was the pure milk bill and the other 
a bill appropriating $75,000 for the Bu- 
reau of Tuberculosis of the state Board 
of Health to be used in helping coun- 
ties. Over 8,000 names of tubercular 
patients are registered with the bureau. 

Three important measures were pass- 
ed affecting education. One provides 
for “home teachers,” whose duties shall 
be to work in the homes of the pupils, 
instructing children and parents especial- 
lv in home economics, English, sanita- 
tion and the fundamental principles of 


ocial Legislation 


merican government. The bill is aim- 
d to help solve the problem of Ameri- 
anizing immigrants. The bills providing 
or vocational training in normal, high 
nd grammar schools were meant to 
elp the same class of people and others 
yho will never have the advantages of 
‘echnical. training in higher schools. 
Two measures were adopted with ref- 
rence to the use of motion-pictures in 
he schools as an educational adjunct: 
ne provides a “bureau of visual in- 
truction” under the direction of the 
niversity of California. The other 
vill provides that the state Board of 
Education may employ an expert to co- 
yperate with the university in further- 
ng the use of. motion-pictures in the 


schools. 
Nebraska 


HE recent session of the Nebraska 

Legislature was the first held since 
the establishment of a state Board for 
the Control of Charitable and Correc- 
tional Institutions. Among the impor- 
tant laws enacted as reported to THE 
Survey by C. E. Prevey, general secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of Lincoln, was one prohibiting 
contract labor in the state penitentiary, 
and substituting therefor state indus- 
tries furnishing instructive employment 
for prisoners in the manufacture of ar- 
ticles for use in state institutions or 
“generally of any article whose manu- 
facture will involve a minimum of com- 
petition with free labor.’ Provision is 
made also for the employment of in- 
mates of the penitentiary in the con- 
struction of other state institutions and 
for contracting them out to counties 
and cities for the construction of roads 
or public buildings. 

Another bill makes it the duty of offi- 
cers to provide work for prisoners in 
county and municipal jails, and still an- 
other provides for working such prison- 
‘ers outside the jails either on public 
work for the county or by hiring them 
out to private employers, and for pay- 
ment of their wages to those dependent 
on them. 

An important enactment enlarges the 
scope of the state institution for the 
teebleminded. If this law were utilized 
to the fullest extent possible under a 
literal interpretation, the problem of the 
segregation of the unfit would be large- 
ly solved. The law gives the county 
courts power to commit to the state in- 
stitution for the feebleminded, without 
the consent of relatives, persons of any 
age who, after a proper hearing are 
shown to be fit subjects for such insti- 
tution. Another law secured by advo- 
cates of eugenic reforms provides for 
the sterilization of inmates of the in- 
stitution for the feebleminded and of 
penal institutions, before their parole or 
discharge, whenever, in the judgment of 
the board of examiners, it is deemed 
advisable, provided the consent of the 
near relatives of such inmate and of the 
inmate himself has been obtained. 

Other bills passed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Control increase 
the scope of the state home for penitent 
women, and provide for a state home for 
dependent children. The latter reverses 
the policy of the state, maintained dur- 
ing the last four years, of boarding out 


in private families all children cared for 
temporarily. 

Probation officers were provided in the 
smaller counties of the state, their 
salaries to be paid at the discretion of 
tne boards of county commissioners. 
Two thousand dollars was appropriated 
asa nucleus of a fund for the study of 
the causes and prevention of blindness 
and the industrial aid of the blind. 

Bills were passed licensing and regu- 
lating employment agencies; creating a 
Board of Public Welfare for Omaha 
similar to the Kansas City board; creat- 
ing the office of public defender for 
Omaha, and requiring the attending phy- 
sician to treat with nitrate of silver the 
eyes of new-born babes. 

A new mothers’ pension law was pass- 
ed, making it easier to secure allowances 
by permitting the mother to make direct 
application to the juvenile court and not 
requiring the court to make a finding 
that the child is dependent or delinquent 
nor requiring that the child be made a 
ward of the court. 

A backward step in labor legislation 
was taken in a law that excludes coun- 
try districts and cities of less than 5,000 
from the operation of the law limiting 
the working day for women to nine 
hours. 


Indiana 


OCIAL legislation in Indiana is re- 
viewed in a recent number of the 
Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Cor- 
rection, published by the Board of State 
Charities. 

Social workers throughout the state 
are welcoming especially the new laws 
on workmen’s compensation, family sup- 
port, the prevention and control of tu- 
berculosis, industrial aid for the blind 
and the injunction and abatement of 
houses of prostitution, as well as the ap- 
propriations for the development of the 
Indiana State Farm and for cottages for 
women and girls at the Village for 
Epileptics. 

The workmen’s compensation law es- 
tablishes a new principle in Indiana. It 
looks to the prevention of industrial ac- 
cidents, to adequate medical and surgical 
care for injured employes and to com- 
pensation for personal injuries or death. 
The administration of the law will be in 
the hands of the state Industrial Board 
which succeeds the state Bureau of In- 
spection. 

With the new family support law, sup- 
plementing the neglected children act of 
1907, and the family desertion and neg- 
lect law of 1913, there seems to be ade- 
quate legislation to meet any case of non- 
support. This so-called “lazy husband” 
law establishes in Indiana for the first 
time the principle of payment to pris- 
oners’ dependent families. In addition, 
the family support law of 1913 is amend- 
ed to provide that in suspending sen- 
tence the court may require the defend- 
ant to make weekly payments to the 
court for the support of his children. 
The requirement heretofore has been 
that the defendant should enter into a 
bond to provide proper home care. 

A mothers’ pension bill introduced in 
the House did not come to a final vote. 
A concurrent resolution originating in 
the Senate was adopted, authorizing the 
governor to appoint a commission to 


study the condition and needs in Indi- 
ana and report its recommendations be- 
fore the next session of the legislature. 

A wartare against the “white plague”’ 
is substantially aided by a new law which 
brands tuberculosis legally as an “in- 
fectious and communicable disease, dan- 
gerous to the public health,” requires the 
registration of every case and compels 
the disinfection of premises following the 
removal or death of a tubercular person. 

The duties of the board of trustees 
of the state School for the Blind are ex- 
tended to include the administration of 
a new law providing industrial aid for 
the blind. Another act requires the 
state institutions and the political divis- 
ions of the state to purchase articles pro- 
duced under the supervision of the 
Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind. 

The law for the abatement of houses 
of prostitution is modeled after one 
which has proven effective in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in a number of 
states. It declares a house of prostitu- 
tion to be a nuisance, and authorizes 
any citizen, as well as the prosecuting 
attorney, to instituté proceedings for its 
abatement and perpetually to enjoin the 
person or persons conducting it or the 
owner from directly or indirectly per- 
mitting his property to be so used. 

An amendment to the dependent chil- 
dren law of 1897 increases to forty cents 
a day the maximum allowance for the 
maintenance of children who become 
public wards. There is no change in the 
outdoor poor relief laws. 

The regular appropriation act for the 
maintenance of the state institutions 
carries a total of more than two million 
dollars for each of the next two years 
in addition to certain statutory allow- 
ances, while the specific appropriation 
act provides more than half a million 
dollars for permanent improvements. 
Some of the larger items in this latter 
total are as follows: $20,000 for build- 
ings and equipment of “Wayne Farm,” 
the colony of the Eastern Hospital for 
Insane; $20,000 for an addition to the 
Soldiers’ Home Hospital; $30,000 for 
two additional cottages for men and 
boys and $100,000, in round numbers, 
for the beginning of a colony for women 
and girls at the Village of Epileptics. 


Washington 


HIS year’s session of the Washing- 

ton Legislature manifested a far 
less progressive spirit than the one of 
two years ago, writes M. A. Covington, 
of Spokane. 

The mothers’ pension law was attack- 
ed so vigorously that only radical amend- 
ments saved it. These included the re- 
quirement of a three years’ residence in 
the state and the exclusion of divorced 
and deserted mothers from its provision, 
with one strengthening provision that 
mothers with a small amount of prop- 
erty in the form of a home should not 
be excluded from its benefit. 

Educational institutions were given a 
good deal of attention because the state 
college at Pullman seemed to be develop- 
ing into a second state university, thus 
generating rivalry and political manipu- 
lation. A tense situation was relieved 
by the appointment of a commission to 
make an educational survey of the state 


to report at the next session of the legis- 
lature. This will probably result in the 
unification of the educational interests 
of the entire state and the lessening of 
expense. 

Through the initiative, the people 
passed a prohibition law at the last elec- 
tion to go into effect January 1, 1916. 
The liquor forces tried hard to have this 
legislature take some action in their in- 
terest, but failed. The very law, how- 
ever, by which state-wide prohibition 
was obtained, was, in the judgment of 
many, practically destroyed by an amend- 
ment making it nearly impossible to se- 
cure enough signatures to initiative, 
referendum or recall petitions to make 
them effective. 

When a former legislature enacted the 
law providing for compensation to in- 
jured workmen, no satisfactory agree- 
ment was reached on first-aid features. 
This was left to a subsequent legislature 
with a pledge that such features would 
be provided. Early last year Governor 
Lister appointed a commission composed 
of employers, employes and others to 
draft a measure that would harmonize 
as far as possible the different interests. 
These were found to be still inharmoni- 
ous, and a substitute backed by the Em- 
ployers’ Association was successfully 
forced through, only to meet death by 
the governor’s veto. This leaves the 
state without first-aid provision in its 
industrial insurance plan. 

A child welfare measure providing for 
the protection of orphan, homeless, neg- 
lected, and abused children, passed the 
Senate but received no consideration in 
the House. This measure provided for 
the care of children by benevolent and 
charitable societies duly incorporated, 
when released by parents with court con- 
sent, or when committed by court order. 
It provided also for public aid. As the 
state has no provision whatever, for the 
care of dependent children, and as the 
law under which an organization has 
cared for most of the state’s dependent 
wards for eighteen years is thought to 
have been repealed by the Juvenile Court 
code, dependent children of the state are 
left without sufficient legal protection. 

The preliminary care and observation 
of insane in special wards of county 
hospitals before commitment to state 
institutions was provided for. 


West Virginia 


THERE have been three sessions of 

the West Virginia Legislature this 
year—the regular session, the first extra 
session, and the second extra session. 
The law for the enforcement of the 
prohibition amendment to the constitu- 
tion was made more drastic, reports Wil- 
liam M. O. Dawson, treasurer of the 
State Board of Control. 

The powers of the Public Service 
Commision were considerably enlarged, 
and the commission reduced from four 
to three members. The administration 
of the workmen’s compensation depart- 
ment was taken from the commission and 
placed in charge of a commissioner to be 
appointed by the governor. 

The workmen’s compensation law was 
amended in many respects. The whole 
expense of administering tne fund will 
hereafter be paid out of the contributions 


thereto, and none of such expenses are 
to be paid out of the state treasury. The 
elective feature was also introduced, 
whereby corporations providing compen- 
sation for their employes are relieved 
from contributions to the state work- 
men’s compensation fund. 

The law concerning the inspection of 
coal mines was amended so as to increase 
the number of inspectors and give the 
department greater powers. 

The state Board of Health was con- 
verted into a state Department of Health 
and its powers and duties largely in- 
creased. A law was enacted prescribing 
a standard of weights and measures, and 
providing for an inspection of weighing 
and measuring instruments. The admin- 
istration of the law is placed in the hands 
of the state labor commissioner. The law 
respecting gambling was made more 
drastic. Laws were passed providing 
punishment for false statements made 
for the purpose of obtaining credit, and 
also to prevent fraudulent advertising. 

The law concerning the commitment 
of the insane to state hospitals and their 
treatment therein, and the conduct and 
management of these hospitals, was re- 
vised and re-enacted. It provides for a 
commission on lunacy in each county, 
consisting of the president and the clerk 
of the county court and the prosecuting 
attorney. 

A number of acts were passed relating 
to education, the principal features of 
which are the prescribing of increased 
compensation to the teachers in the com- 
mon schools, providing for the establish- 
ment of high schools, for normal training 
therein, and for payment of tuition by 
local boards of education which do not 
maintain the high schools, and authoriz- 
ing municipalities to levy taxes for es- 
tablishing libraries and reading-rooms. 

An act creating juvenile courts for de- 
pendent, neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren was passed. Courts were empow- 
ered to release on parole or probation 
certain minor offenders. 


Connecticut 


T the opening of the thirty-eighth 
biennial session of the Connecticut 
Legislature, reports George W. Rabin- 
off, the state was face to face with an 
estimated deficit for the coming two 
years of about five million dollars, and 
prospects for passage of any social legis- 
lation were, therefore, not bright. Meas- 
ures were brought forward which put 
the state on much firmer financial foot- 
ing, however, making it probable that 
more liberal appropriations for social 
purposes may be expected. A heavier 
tax on the large insurance corporations, 
a doubling of the railroad corporations 
tax, an income tax on all corporations, 
assured an additional income to the state 
of approximately two million dollars an- 
nually. 

Nevertheless there was keen disap- 
pointment at the failure to provide ade- 
quately for three much needed institu- 
tions: a woman’s reformatory, a farm 
colony for inebriates, and a new institu- 
tion for the care of the feebleminded. 
Two bills providing for a farm colony 
for inebriates were superseded by a bill 
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authorizing the establishment of such 
colony in connection with the State Ho 
pital for the Insane at Norwich. No ap 
propriation was connected with the bil 
and it is not expected to bear any fruit 
The request of the home for the feeble 
minded at Lakeville that an appropria: 
tion of $200,000 be given with which t 
purchase new property and to provide 
new buildings was amended so that this 
institution will now be combined witt 
the recently established epileptic colony 
at Mansfield under a joint board. A 
appropriation of $200,000 was made. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the office of the state factory inspecto 
were consolidated into a state Depart 
ment of Factory and Labor Inspection. 
This was proposed as an efficiency meas- 
ure to vitalize the department. 
Minimum wage legislation was defeat- 
ed. Various bills to regulate further the 
hours of labor of women and minors in 


particular industries all failed of pas-). 


sage. Amendments to the child labor 


law providing for health certificates, for 


higher educational qualifications, for 
stricter regulation in certain industries, 
and for the appointment of a vocational 
secretary to the state Board of Educa- 
tion met with the common fate. 

The compensation law passed in 1913 
was amended so as to exclude from its 
operations farmers and employers of five 
or fewer workmen. 

A law was passed requiring that all 


contagious and infectious diseases be re- © 


ported by physicians to local health of- 
ficers, but it was not required to report 
the names of patients suffering from 
venereal diseases. 

Bills abolishing capital punishment or 
leaving it to the discretion of the jury 
and bills abolishing the contract labor 
system in the state prison were not suc 
cessful. A law was passed, however, al- 
lowing, at the discretion of the warden, 
the employment of prisoners on roads or 
other state and county improvements. A 
similar measure was passed referring to 
prisoners in county jails. 

Several measures for widows’ and 
mothers’ pensions were defeated after 
little consideration. Four laws amend- 
ing the strict “blue laws,” and allowing 
amusements on Sunday under various 
restrictions were likewise defeated. (No 
provision was made, however, for in- 
creasing the facilities at the institutions, 
so that the law will remain a dead let- 
ter. Measures were passed making it il- 
legal to retain in almshouses inmates 
who are insane or feebleminded and re- 
quiring their transference to proper in- 
stitutions, providing that there is room 
for these inmates in these institutions). 

One law worthy of favorable com- 
ment is that which extended home rule 
to cities. The present act practically 
gives every incorporated city the power 
to handle its own affairs and to change 
its form of government. 


Rhode Island 


UT of 419 bills and resolutions intro- 
duced into the House and 184 into 

the Senate of Rhode Island, between 125 
and 150 pertained to health and to the 
improvement of-social and economic con- 
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tions, reports L. M. Bristol, of the De- 
irtment of Social and Political Science 
t Brown University. Of these 48 passed 
d were signed by the governor. 

The most important measures were 
onnected with the report of the com- 
ission appointed in 1910 to revise the 
iminal code. 


orsed by the bar association of the 
ate. Asa result of this, together with 
1e support of the governor, every bill 
o endorsed was passed. One provided 
or the establishment of juvenile courts 
1roughout the state, another for the ap- 
ointment of a board of parole and a 
hird for the suspension of sentence in 
ertain cases, to make possible the earn- 
ng of money to pay the fine instead of 
he serving of a jail sentence. 

The Consumers’ League was success- 
ul in securing the passage of a street 
renders’ bill which aims, among other 
-hings, to prevent street trading by boys 
inder twelve years of age and by girls 
inder sixteen in cities of over 70,000 
(thus applying only to Providence). It 
ilso prevents street trading by boys un- 
ler sixteen between 9 P. M. and 5 A. M. 

The Metropolitan Park Commission 
was given authority to condemn several 
parcels of land, thus providing for more 
playgrounds besides adding to the gen- 
eral park system of the state. 

The employers’ liability act of 1912 
was strengthened in the interest of the 
workmen and provision was made in an- 
other law for the reporting of certain oc- 
cupational diseases. 

Four bills were passed looking to the 
improvement of rural conditions: (1) se- 
curing the appointment of an unpaid 
commission to study the agricultural 
needs of the state and report on suggest- 
ed methods of improvement at the next 
session of the General Assembly; (2) 

strengthening the present law concerning 

rural schools by making possible better 
supervision; (3) providing for the or- 
ganization of farm bureaus under expert 
management, and (4) increasing the 
scope of the extension work now carried 
on by the state university. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars was made available for the con- 
struction of a new tuberculosis hospital 
at Wallum Lake. Three bills were in- 
troduced relative to destitute mothers (or 
parents) with children, but hearing was 
granted to only one and that bill was 
opposed by those most interested in such 
questions because it was considered so 
defective. Finally, provision was made 
for the submission to the people of an 
amendment to the state constitution mak- 
ing possible “excess condemnation of 
land” for improvement purposes. 


Vermont 


FPUCATION was the most impor- 

tant subject considered at the ses- 
sion of the Vermont Legislature, re- 
ports John M. Avery, librarian of the 
state Legislative Reference Bureau. As 
a result of the deliberations of the com- 
mission appointed two years ago to in- 
vestigate the educational system of the 
state and of the report made to it by the 
Carnegie Foundation, an elaborate bill 


was drawn up, codifying the educational 
law of the state. This failed,of passage, 
but a substitute measure went through. 
The outstanding features of this bill are 
the increased appropriations made for 
educational purposes and the greater em- 
phasis placed on the development of the 
rural schools. Power is given for the 
establishment and _ strengthening of 
courses in vocational education. 

The two most important public health 
measures enacted were the venereal dis- 
ease and the anti-narcotic drug acts. 
A heavy fine is imposed upon one who 


‘marries or has sexual intercourse with 


another while infected with a venereal 
disease. Physicians are required to re- 
port all cases of venereal diseases to the 
state Board of Health, which shall make 
such regulations regarding treatment 
and quarantine as it may deem necessary. 

The legislature passed a prohibition 
measure which will be voted upon at a 
referendum in March, 1916, as will also 
a measure providing for direct primaries. 

The sum of $65,000 was appropriated 
for the establishment of a home for 
feebleminded children, the care of whom 
is now paid by the state in institutions. 
A bill appropriating money for the es- 
tablishment of a home for dependent 
children failed to pass. The amount 
available for the care of indigent tuber- 
culous persons was increased from $5,- 
000 to $10,000 a year. 

The administration of the juvenile 
court law was transferred from the pro- 


bate courts to the municipal and justice 
courts, it being thought that these courts 
were better adapted for this work. 

Provision was made that one-half the 
earnings of persons detained in the 
county jail employed either within or 
without the walls of the jail should be 
paid to their families. The Board of 
Penal Institutions is required to establish 
an office of criminal identification and 
the use of the Bertillion system in the 
state penal institutions is authorized. 

An act modelled closely after the uni- 
form family desertion act was passed. 

Very little labor legislation was pass- 
ed. There were enacted, however, an 
act requiring seats for female employes 
and a workmen’s compensation act. 
The workmen’s compensation act fol- 
lows in a general way the provisions of 
the act approved by the Conference on 
Uniform State Laws. It is an elective 
act and exempts from its terms em- 
ployers of ten or fewer employes. The 
act is administered by an Industrial Ac- 
cident Board of three members appoint- 
ed by the governor. Employers must 
satisfy the board of their ability to pay 
compensation either by insurance or 
otherwise, but no plan of state insurance 
is provided for. 

Among the bills that were refused 
passage by the legislature were meas- 
ures allowing one day of rest in seven,: 
providing for mothers’ pensions and 
making habitual drunkenness a cause for 
divorce. 


CALUMET 


To tHE Epiror: I enclose some clip- 
pings from our local paper which ought 
to be of interest to you. 

It would be gratifying to the curiosity 
of some of us here in the Copper Coun- 
try, if you would publish the comments 
of the youth who “investigated” the 
strike for THE SuRVEY two years ago, 
upon this latest exhibition of the splen- 
did spirit which has always character- 
ized the Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 
and which it is the business of such a 
periodical as yours pretends to be to 
know. 

I venture to add that in view of all 
that has happened since the strike, it 
would be highly becoming in you, sir, to 
apologize to the large, and very respect- 
able public who look to you for guidance 
in such matters as these, for having so 
utterly misled them at that time, and so 
grossly misrepresented the facts about 
the Michigan copper mines. 

W. R. Cross. 
[Trinity Church Rectory. ] 
Houghton, Michigan. 


[The action of the Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Company in making up its wage 
reductions of last winter to the tune of 
half a million dollars is reported on p. 
239 of this issue, and paragraphs are 
quoted from the enthusiastic comment 


in the Houghton Daily Mining Gazette 
enclosed by Mr. Cross. Not since 
Henry Ford distributed $10,000,000 
among his automobile makers has news 
reached the public of such a large scale 
bounty in an American industry. War- 
time prosperity in. the copper region had 
no doubt made likely an outcropping of 
wage demands among the men. Re- 
gardless of that, however, in restoring 
wages to their level of last fall and 
going beyond that, in making up the 
rate cuts of eight months, the corpora- 
tion has recognized in a new and strik- 
ing way that the miners are co-operators 
in the industry, and should share in its 
fortunes. 

Such a distribution to investors—to 
make up for passed dividends—is not a 
new thing. But in distributing quick 
profits to the men on their payrolls—to 
make up for a wage cut, the board of the 
Calumet and Hecla has broken away 
boldly from the ordinary precedents of a 
narrow Self-interest. 


From the standpoint of economic 
theory this is an interesting departure. 
Readers of THE Survey will recall Pro- 
fessor Taussig’s discussion, at the time 
of the copper strike, of the “fallacious 
sentimentalism in such figures as the 
United States Bureau of Labor paraded 
about the profits of the Calumet and 
Hecla mine.” [THE Survey, Feb. 14, 


NEXT WEEK 


Loosening Up 


Louisiana 
By William Anthony Aery 


The story of a remarkable mission- 


ary junket led by Booker T. Wash- 
ington of Tuskegee and R. R. Moton 
of Hampton. Introduced by mayors 
—in one case an ex-governor—and 
escorted by processions of school 
children, this party of colored men 
addressed 50,000 Negroes and hun- 
dreds of whites who listened eagerly 
to their gospel of Negro progress and 
race understanding. 


A special feature of the next 
issue of 


JESHE, Sd ONRee ee 


The New Life 


of Girls 


What has your daughter that you did 
not have in the way of opportunity? Con- 
ditions are changing. How shall we meet 
them—with ignorant antagonism or intelli- 
gent foresight? Women already have the 
vote in a dozen states. We cannot get away 
from this fact. One woman believes the 
spirit of home and mother-love may be car- 
ried into the larger relations of civic life. 
She is teaching this to girls—and mothers 
of girls—through Camp lire and the story 
has been put into a book. Over 250 pages 
with more than 50 pictures showing girls at 
work and play—learning to cook, sew, make 
clothes, swim, dive, go on “hikes”, hold 
“council fires” and doing many other useful 
and beautiful things. A book of delights 
and a book with a message. Price only $1.25 
postpaid in the U. S. Ask your bookseller 
or send your order and remittance to— 


GooD HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
2606 W. Main St., Battle Mich. 


Western Distributors—A.C. MeClurg & Co., 
Chicago 


Creek, 


For Home, cae or Country 
By Mail Only pe Dainty, Man-Tailored 


Ford gay me Wash Suits 


6 mos. to 8 yrs., 50c to $7. 
Mother, write for our Sum- 
mer Style Book and see why 
the best dressed boys and 

» girls in all the fashion centers 
of theworld wear and go into 
ecstasies over our dainty,dis- 
tinctive, serviceable romp- 
ers, Norfolk, Middy, play. 
and afternoon suits, Lovely, 
harmonious color cones: 
tions, comfort-giving 
washable materials of deat 
nya Real Style. ier. 
ples and delivery free. 


FORD & ALLEN, 46B Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


1914, p. 612]. In his keen analysis of 
the relation of dividends to wage de- 
mands he cited an arbitration award 
in the Boston street railway case, which 
upheld the argument of the men. The 
arbitrators held that the men “were en- 
titled to fair and adequate wages so 
long as they are employed, and it is for 
others to decide whether the company 
is to be gradually bankrupted, the pass- 
engers to pay more, or the community 
as a whole to come to the rescue of the 
situation. We have not thought 
it right therefore to permit the plight or 
alleged plight of the company to mate- 
rially affect our findings.” 

Under other circumstances (as in the 
copper strike) it has been the employes 
who have held that the financial ability 
of a corporation should be considered in 
determining the justice of demands 
for more pay; while corporations un- 
der these differing circumstances, have 
held that it had no bearing on the contro- 
versy. To Professor Taussig’s mind, the 
sound principle seemed “beyond question 
that stated in the passage quoted from 
the Boston arbitration report. In our 
present industrial system, the investors 
are supposed to take the risks; the men 
who are employed at wages are supposed 
to take none. The employes get the go- 
ing rate of wages, and they are entitled 
to that : no more, no less. The investors 
must pocket the losses; and they are en- 
titled to pocket the gains.’ 

A general depression, such as that of 
1914-15, introduces another factor be- 
sides that of the lottery of mining, but 
a rigorous application of Professor Taus- 
sig’s principle would seem to discount 
the present action of the Calumet and 
Hecla Company in making good a wage 
cut, by throwing out the grounds on 
which, in a period of lean profits, that 
cut was ever made. 

Without pressing this theoretical 
aspect of the wage policy of the Calu- 
met and Hecla; or minimizing the large 
way in which the directors have broken 
with ordinary precedents in thus sharing 
their war-time gains with the men, we 
must perforce,—in reply to Mr. Cross,— 
call attention to where their action falls 
short of any organic co-operation. The 
article on Calumet to which he refers 
was published in our issue of November 
1, 1913, and presented the facts of the 
strike then on. It was written by 
Graham Romeyn Taylor, of THE Sur- 
vey staff, who studied the situation on 
the ground. This article remains the 
accurate statement of facts it then was. 
It brought out that the fundamental 
point of conflict was the claim of the 
metal miners to the right to belong to 
the only labor organization in their in- 
dustry. This right was not recognized 
and the company as a result of the long 
and bitter struggle, crushed the union in 
the copper country. It was thrown out 
as an outside organization. The men 
have since dealt with the company as 
single individuals. 

The present gift of back wages does 
not alter this phase of the situation, The 
Houghton Daily Mining Gazette is right 
in stating that it constitutes “an un- 
solicited present of over half a million 
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dollars.” That in truth is the nib of th 
situation. It is not a transaction i 
which the miners have participated. 
an exhibition of “good will” on the par 
of the mine owners, it deserves herald 
ing the country over; but as a “distri 
bution” of “real money,’ to use word 
employed by the Mining Gazette, it 1 
giving back without asking what was 
taken away without asking. Three 
months from now another cut could be 
made, or another bounty distributed 
similarly without say on the part of they 
men. It would again be a take-it-or 
leave-it loss or an “unsolicited present”; 
either dependent on the good nature of 
one party, either bare of the spirit of 
collective bargaining. 

So long as an industrial management 
maintains sole control over the labo 
contract, its awards become, to the dis 
interested observer, not benefactions 
but a wage policy to be weighed, for 
better or worse, against the livelihood 
which, conceivably, organized men would) 
secure from organized capital, had they) 
the initiative or the opportunity to 


strike the bargain themselves.—Eprror.] 7 | 


Welfare Series 


A series of volumes, dealing primarily 
with problems of human well-being— 
each is an authoritative yet popular book 
on its particular subject. 


The Field of Social Service 


Edited by PHILIP DAVIS 
In collaboration with Maida Herman 


An indispensable book for those who ask “Just 
what can I do in social work and how shall I go 
about it?”? Chapters by twenty recognized au- 
thorities. Cloth, 12 mo. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


Street-Land: ts Little People and Big Problems 
By PHILIP DAVIS, Assisted by Grace Kroll 


What shall we do with the 11,000,000 children of 
the city streets? A question of great national 
significance answered by an expert. 


Cloth, 12 mo. Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


Consumption 
By JOHN B. HAWES, 2d, M. D. 


A book for laymen, by an eminent specialist, with 
particular consideration of the fact that the prob- 
lem of tuberculosis is first of alla human problem. 


Cloth, 12 mo. Illustrated, 50c. net. 
[ Other volumes in preparation] 


For Sale at All Bookstores 


SMALL, MAYNARD 
= & COMPANY 


> Publishers BOSTON gis 
Send for Descriptive Book Catalogue 


<r adn aa 


INVESTIGATING 
EDITING 


Young woman, with — successful 
record in social research, and in digest- 
ing and editing reports and manuscripts, 
seeks engagement. Temporary or 


permanent with individual or organi- 
zation. 


Investigating: Special equipment 
for field work in industrial or child 
welfare fields. 

Editing: Experience in copy read- 
ing, magazine writing, book. Apply 
M. B., Survey. 


Hudson River Day Line 


The Most Charming Inland Water 


Trip on the American Continent 


PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 
‘‘Washingten Irving’’ ‘Hendrick Hudsen’’ 
“‘Rebert Fulton’’ ‘‘Albany”’ 


Daily Except Sunday 


Leave New York, Desbrosses Street . 8.40 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street . 9.00 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 129th Street 9.20 A.M. 
South Bound, leave Albany . 8.30 A. M. 


Landings —Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeep- 
sie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. 
The attractive route for Pleasure Travel to 
or from the Catskill Mountains, Saratoga 
and the North, Niagara Falls and the West. 


TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE 
AT ALL OFFICES. 


Send four cents for Summer Literature. 


Through tickets reading via the New York Central R. R. or 
West Shore R. R. between Albany and New York, 
in either direction, are also available by this line. 


See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One- Hat Day 
utings from New York, Sundays except 


F. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 

“Want” advertisements under the various head- 
’ etc., five 


ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,’ 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE woman desires, summer posi- 
tion as tutor or companion. Address 2139, 
SURVEY. 


Permanent position wanted by Specially 
trained man in Institution for either de- 
pendent, defective or delinquent classes. 
Address C. G. W., Arsenal sta., P. O. Box 
21, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN—47. University and col- 
lege training. Practical experience. Social 
or educational work. Address 2140, Sur- 
VEY, 


HIGH School teacher with several years’ 
experience as club leader and camp director 
desires congenial work for the summer. 
Address 2141, Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, thoroughly trained 
and experienced C. O. S. worker with broad 
experience in case work and as supervisor 
of investigation seeks position. A1 refer- 
ences. Address 2142 Survey. 


LADY anxious for summer work. Trust- 
worthy and capable. Will answer questions. 
Address, E. Stocke, 1128 Heberton Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


7; P opular Amusements 


“That the ‘amusement, 


by experts. 


planned.’— The Playground. 


ideal, and a positive program. 
used throughout, 


Missions. 


ASSOCIATION PRES 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, a man to act as superintend- 
ent for a corrective institution for boys and 
girls. State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address P. O. Box 765 Pittsburg, 
Pa, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term: July 6th te August 13th. 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in most College subjects. 
Special courses in Sociology, Housing and Town Planning, 


Economics of Housing Reform supplemented by courses in Zo- 
ology and Bacteriology. 


For circular and information address Director of the Summer 
School, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart. 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


VACATION 


Your own is in sight now, isn’t it ? 
Congratulations! 
Before you give yourself up too 


completely to jubilation, let us know 
where you are going. Do not leave 
it until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the 
receipt of issues, we must know the 
week before you wish the change to 
be made. 


RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


Editor of Studies in Social Problems, Extension Division, University of Wisconsin 
Cloth, $1.00 


or recreation situation in America is too 
largely in the hands of commercial interests; that the love of spontaneous 
play has largely given way to the love of being amused; that a consider- 
able portion of our people are ‘poor in play and rich in vice;’ these facts 
are set forth by a statement of conditions compiled from studies made 
What needs to be done is carefully considered, both in 
restrictive and constructive action, and an excellent bibliography pro- 
vided. No better book has been published for just such use as is 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS 
RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


“In this long awaited first book of its kind primary emphasis is placed on a formative 
All dogmatism is thrown aside and an inductive method is 
No such systematic and adequate treatment of Christian principles in 
relation to amusements has been attempted hitherto.”—GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


Send for catalog describing 121 general religious publications, 109 books on Bible Study and Personal 
Evangelism, and lists on Boy Life, Rural Problems, Biography, Physical Education, the Immigrant and 


Art leather .50 


NEW YORK: 124 East 28th Street 
LONDON: 47 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


AMERICA 


See GLACIER NAT IONAL PARK 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(Great Northern Railway) 
Ss. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 

Meals a la Carte 
Toall lake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago. 
Season from lune 16 to first week in September 
PANAMA - PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
TICKETS OPTIONAL. Rail or Steamship 
on small additional payments. Write for 
particulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G.P.A. 
1184 Broadway, New Yerk,N. Y. 


20-Minute Exercises 


For Busy People 


You keep in the pink of condition, if you fol- 
low instructions in “Goop HraLrH™ written by 
ihe Physical Director of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, ‘“Goop HraLrH” is the magazine which 
teaches you how to keep well. $2 a year or— 
sample copy for ten 2¢ stamps. Remit to Goon 
H{kALTH PUBLISHING Co., 2606 W. Main St., 
Battle Creek, Mich, 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


E have four months left in the fiscal year of Survey 


Associates—the most trying months of a trying year. 
I am confident that there are readers and writers and co- 
operators inthis adventure of ours who would like to know 
how we hope to bridge them. And how they can help. 


Early last fall The Survey entered upon a conservative 
budgetary program. We took the advice the Pullman porter 
gave a member of the Ogden party who was half-pinned 
under the wreck of a sleeping car. ““Don’t spread yourself, 
mister,”’ he said, “don’t spread yourself. Just hunch your- 
self.”” 

This program put new plans and unusual undertakings 
on the shelf while the war was on; called for cuts in the size 
of issues, radical saving in presswork, paper, etc., and definite 
economies in every other department. But, on the other hand, 
it called for keeping the nucleus of our headquarters staff 
together. Of that, more later. 


So far we have been able to hold to this program. We 
carried out economies which throughout our first six months 
made up for a drop (under-estimates) of $1,700 in circula- 
tion receipts, a drop of $1,250 in advertising, and non-re- 
newals to the total of $2,300 in large contributions. In a 
year of pressing needs, of world-wide and local financial ap- 
peals, we did not engage in any extraordinary campaign for 
contributions, holding to this program of retrenchment as our 
appropriate course. 


But in April we had an unexampled slump in circula- 
tion receipts—$1,400 in $3 bits in a single month—which, 
although the May showing has been better, leaves that large 
factor in our revenue very uncertain. It becomes necessary 
to make sure in advance, if possible, of contributions to our 
educational funds in order to give security to.any plans for 
bridging the summer months with their lean receipts. 


HE economic conditions whose very stress thus presses in 


on Survey Associates this year are prime subject matter 
for The Survey. “Ghey make it all the more important to 
keep its columns open and effective as a medium for informa- 
tion and for the exchange of experience. To illustrate from 
this issue: 

In the newspapers, social legislation has had to contend for space 
rather unsuccessfully with war reports. We have endeavored to al least 


keep within arms length of legislation in the forty states holding sessions 
this year. See the notes on p. 253. 


- Again, we shall publish during the summer, a series of articles gath- 
hie up the experience of the different cities, their successes and failures, 


AY LETEReE aa 
THE EDITOR 


in dealing with unemployment and relief last winter. City administrations, 
employers, labor unions, The Survey as well as other periodicals, the 
newspapers, the churches, all have been perennially guilty of taking up 
the unemployment problem when the pinch of the winter is on, and laying 
it to one side between times. We are going to try to keep Survey readers 
thinking at that problem all summer. See Mr. Matthews’ article on p.245. 


Similarly, while The Survey cannot compete with the larger maga- 
zines in discussing the general aspects of the European situation, we have 
been able to make some definite contribution, in individual articles and in 
a special number, toward what Miss Addams calls gauging the subtler 
reactions of war upon the social fabric. See articles by Mr. Rowntree 
and Mr. Stead, on pages 247, 249. 2 


HEN, three years ago, Survey Associates was launched 
/ as an independent and co-operative venture, we. set 
about a slow process of up-building staff and technique. We 
do not anticipate that The Survey will go to the wall this 
summer. That should be clearly understood. What we do 
risk is that we may have to go beyond the very considerable 
economies already made—amounting to several thousand 
dollars—and make cuts that will cripple us in entering upon 
the heavy responsibilities of the coming year. 
Especially is this true in carrying through this difficult 
period our scheme for a more competent headquarters staff, 
which we have been developing so painstakingly, and which, 
when the war broke, was reaching a stage of creative work ; 
true also, of our plans for keeping The Survey in more effec- 
tive relationship with the country as a whole and with the 
full range of subjects we have made our own. 


UR appeal this year for all funds was for $24,000. 


Contributions to date have been $18,800, leaving $5,200 — 
to be raised before September 30 next. We expect to raise it 
—on the basis of work to be done and equipment to do it. 

If The Survey as an adventure in co-operative journalism 
is something you believe in—not only in what it has been 
able to do, but in its possibilities—won’t you make your be- 
lief count right now by becoming a $10 co-operating sub- 
scriber 2? Nothing could give Survey Associates such momen- 
tum to carry us over the hard sledding of these times, as to 
enroll a full thousand members. We have 756 now. That ' 
is 244 short of a thousand. The $10 subscriptions of those_ 
244 would raise nearly half of the $5,200 needed to clear 


our year. 


Won’t YOU—the reader of this letter—make it only 
243 “to go”? 
PAUL U. KELLOGG. 


Survey Associates, Inc. 


Pinchot, Mrs. Gifford 
Sears, Miss Annie L. 


May Acknowledgments 


Co-operating Subscribers 
é ($10 each ): 
Anon. 
Amrath, J. W. 
Butler, Mrs. Hermon B. 
Chubb, Percival 
Courtney, Rt. Rev. Frederick 
Cox, Mrs. James S. 
*Eastman, Miss Lucy P. 


Gannett, Dr: & Mrs. William C. 


Hassinger, L. C. 

Keagey, Miss Esther 
Leining, Frederick 
Markoe,: Mrs. John 
McCormick, Mrs. R. Hall 
Metcalf, George D. 
Murphy, Dr. Fred T. 
*Second $10 payment. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 
105 East 22d St., New-York City 
| Senclose t 
will send $ 
tion to the work of The Survey. 


$10 as a Co-operating Subscrip- 


Note—A $10 Co-operating Subscription covers the regular $3 subscription 
pias a contribution to the educational an eld work of the magazine an 
ational Council. It entitles such a subscriber to election as a Survey Associate 
for the current year, but creates no financial liability, nor promise of renewal. 


(The fiscal year ends September 30) 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


Truesdell, Mrs. E. D. 
Watson, Frank D. 

Watson, Miss Lucy C. 
Winston, Major T. W. 


General Contributors 


Countess of Aberdeen . 
De Silver, Mr. &- Mrs. 
Albert 

Hazard, Miss Caroline .. 
Hall sMortontD2 yet on 
Lee, Joseph 

Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J. 
Rosenwald, Julius 
Tyler, W. Graham: 4.7 


Industry Department 


Crunden, Frank P. 
Gratz, Benjamin H. .... 
Macy, V. Everit 


